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AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION NOW OPENING 
BRANCH OFFICE AT PARIS 


Ugo E. Guerrini, Mediterranean 
Manager, in Charge as Euro- 
pean Manager 


BETTER EUROPEAN SERVICE 


General Manager Austin Announces 
Changes; C. T. Endemann 
To Organize Office 


The American Foreign Insurance As- 
sociation is opening a supervisory branch 
office in Paris which will handle all of 
the Continental business of the A.F.LA., 
that has heretofore passed through either 
the main office at 80 Maiden Lane, New 
York, or the London branch. The Paris 
office will be in charge of Ugo E. Guer- 
rini as manager for Europe. Mr. Guer- 
rini has been Mediterranean manager for 
the A.F.I.A., being in charge of Greece, 
Egypt, France and Italy with branch of- 
fices at Athens and Cairo. 








To Improve European Service 


The opening of the Paris branch to 
handle Continental and Near East terri- 
tories is for the purpose of giving better 
service to the agency organization in 
Europe, it was explained by Harry Aus- 
tin, general manager of the A.F.I.A. in 
New York. Mr. Guerrini is now in Paris 
selecting a location for the new Paris 
office. 

C. T. Endemann, who has been in 


charge of European underwriting at the 
New York office, sails today on the S. S. 
Europa to assist European Manager 
Guerrini in instaling the Paris office. 

Manager Guerrini Well Known Here 

Mr. Guerrini is well-known in _ this 
country in insurance circles because he 
has had a very broad experience in the 
business here and is familiar with Ameri- 
can underwriting practices. In fact, Mr. 
Guerrini, when he joined the A.F.I.A. in 
1919, left the post of assistant manager 
ot the Delaware Insurance Co. He is 
a graduate of the University of Raphael- 
Urbino, specializing in law. Mr. Guer- 
inl was practicing law in Italy where 
he was born when he met an American 
woman traveling in Italy who was the 
daughter of E. A. Goover, Florida gen- 
eral agent. The acquaintance led to Mr. 
Guerrini’s coming to this country and 
soon afterward Miss Goover became 
Mrs. Guerrini. 

Mr. Guerrini became a partner in the 
new firm of Goover & Guerrini of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., the office representing a 
number of strong companies. Seeking a 
broader experience in the fire insurance 
business Mr. Guerrini became a field- 
man for, first, the Caledonian and later 
the Westchester. After gaining consid- 
erable field experience Mr. Guerrini went 
to Philadelphia as assistant manager of 
the Delaware Underwriters and it was 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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A DAY OF DAYS 


February 29, 1932 


Ord Father Time once in four years 
flings at us an additional day. We can catch it with 
both hands, and change the Leap Year jest to a 
challenge, or, unmindful, we can let it pass. 


These additional precious hours and hours can 
perhaps assure our “making” our Agency’s leaders’ 
list, or our Company’s honor roll, or our Conven- 
tion quota,—with increase to our 1932 compen- 
sation, and our renewal income pegged up a notch. 


A Day of Days and of service and gold P—or just 
another useless Leap Year freak of February’s 
calendar P 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square PHILADELPHIA 




















DOES INCONTESTABLE CLAUSE 
OF LIFE POLICY APPLY 10 
DISABILITY PROVISIONS ? 


Trial Courts Have Rendered Deci- 
sions Both Ways Depending 
On Clauses 


NO HIGHER COURT DECISION 


Berger Case Most Recent; Disa- 
bility Features Have Been 
Rescinded 








Whether the incontestable clause in 
life policies applies to the disability pro- 
visions issued in connection with the life 
insurance contracts is a question that 
has recently received considerable atten- 
tion in the legal departments of compa- 
nics. There have been a number of 
cases involving the point, but there does 
not appear to have been an Appellate 
Court decision on the matter. 

The most recent case involving the 
application of the incontestable clause to 
the disability provisions is that of Colum- 
bian National Life v. Berger which came 
before the New York Supreme Court and 
resulted in a decision that the incon- 
testable clause did apply to the disability 
features of the policy. But there have 
been decisions elsewhere rescinding the 
disability provisions after the contestable 
period had expired. 

Disability Has Been Rescinded 

Frederick H. Nash of the law firm of 
Choate, Hall & Stuart, Boston, general 
counsel for the Columbian National Life, 
points out that in the Federal Court for 
the Massachusetts district, an insurance 
company succeded in rescinding the dis- 
ability and double indemnity provisions 
provisions of a life policy which had 
passed its contestable period by several 
years. In New York State a company 
succeeded in securing a cancellation of 
the disability and double indemnity pro- 
visions although the life policy had in 
that case also become incontestabl 


Depends Upon the Clause Used. 


According to the legal view the ques- 
tion in each case depends upon the lan- 
guage of the particular clause. Some are 
plainly independent and separable frém 
the life policy while some are more 
doubtful in their language. It would be 
possible for the court to deny relief 
under the disability clause but grant it 
under the double indemnity clause, for 
instance, where a cause of action existed. 

In the Berger case the Columbian Na- 
tional Life brought the action to rescind 
the disability provisions attached to two 
life policies for $10,000 and $5,000 re- 
spectively on the ground that the riders 
attached to the policies containing the 
disability provisions were separate and 
distinct contracts, that a separate consid- 
eration in the form of an initial premium 
was paid, and it based its contention fur- 
ther upon the ground that the disability 
provisions may be discontinued by the 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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HORSE POWER 
G& MAN POWER] Consiper THE HORSE 


whose energy is such as will move 33,000 foot-pounds per 








hour, the foot-pound being the force expended in moving 


one pound one foot. 


CONSIDER THE VARIOUS 
degrees of MAN POWER. Select a unit of energy as expended 
in the production of life insurance through the medium 
of —Organized Service— and what do we find? That it 
will produce and pay for one unit of $1000 of standard risk 
coverage every five minutes, and that the coverage in turn 
will produce to the beneficiary $6,690 over a period of 55 


years and 9 months! 





—Organized Service— 
THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCY 


225 West Thirty-Fourth Street, New York City - CHickering 4-2384 


Leyendecker Branch, 225 Broadway @ John Street Branch, 60 John Street @ White Plains Branch, 226 Main Street 
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Lincoln National 


Eastern Conference 





Shepard Tells Story of 
Company’s 1931 Progress 


PAID OUT OVER _ $26,000,000,000 
Says Reinvestment of Money by Life 
Companies Today Is Aiding Anti- 
Hoarding Drive 


The regional convention of the Lin- 
coln National Life at the Hotel Tray- 
more, Atlantic City, this week was 
opened by Chairman Walter T. Shepard, 
vice-president of the company, who said 
in part: 

“The sales of new life insurance for 
the year 1931 for all life insurance com- 





SHEPARD 


WALTER 


panies were more than _ sixteen billion 


dollars. This is 9.5% above the average 
for the past ten years. Years, by the 


way, which were the most prosperous 
in the history of the United States. The 


new business of the Lincoln National 
Life was far in excess of the 9.5% in- 
crease for life insurance as a whole dur- 
ing this ten year period 28% to be 
exact. Furthermore, 1931 sales were 
greater than those of 1928, which year 


up to that time had set a record for 
the company. 

_“Payments to policyholders and bene- 
heiaries of life insurance companies the 
country over for 1931 exceeded twenty- 
six billion dollars, which -is the great- 
cst amount yet paid. Your company 
added to the welfare of its clients with 
a 29% increase in payments to bene- 
fciaries and living policyholders. 


An Aid To Conditions 


In a recent report on life insurance 
company investments given before the 
\ssi ‘ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, 
William A. Law, president of the Penn 

itual Life, stated that life insurance 

mpanies were sufficiently liquid to care 
lor extraordinary demands, as well as 
those made in the regular course of 
usiness. He also called attention to the 
that life insurance companies were 
the leaders in the United States today 
placing money in circulation by means 
their tremendous investments. In 
spite of unfavorable business conditions, 
mpanies of the United States have 
‘dded more than one billion, three hun- 
cd and twenty million dollars to their 
sets during the vear 1931. The rein- 
estment of money by insurance compa- 
Mes, by the we ay, is a very important 
Item in these times when so much hue 
a id] cry is in the air about hoarding. 

“The United States now has the great- 
est amount of life insurance in force 
“t any country in the world. Seventy 
her cent. of it to be exact. People are 
becoming life insurance conscious. The 
Newspapers have recognized it as a sta- 
bilizing factor. More and more life in- 


Lincoln National Agents Lay Plans 
For 1932 at Atlantic City Meeting 


A spirit of enthusiasm marked the 
first of the Lincoln National’s 1932 sec- 
tional meetings, held Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday of this week at the 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City. There 
was a large representation from most 
of the company’s Eastern agencies on 
hand. Vice-President Walter T. Shep- 
ard presided over the sessions which 
were largely devoted to helping the Lin- 
coln National agents adopt sound sell- 
ing policies for 1932. 

Highlights of the program, in addi- 
tion to the addresses of home office of- 
ficials, were the presentation of the play- 
let, “What Price Policy Loans?” writ- 
ten by L. L. McAlister of the Pilot Life, 
with a Lincoln National cast; an ad- 


dress by G. Fay Davies of the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau, and a 
gala banquet in the hotel on Wednes- 
day evening. 

The company’s home office at Fort 
Wayne was well represented by Walter 


T. Shepard, vice-president; A. L. Dern, 
manager of agencies; Dr. W. E. Thorn- 
ton, medical director; +4 T. Plogsterth, 


director of publicity; J. J. Klinec nberger, 
assistant secretary and auditor; J. 
Carroll, superintendent of agencies; A. 
H. Hammond, superintendent of agen- 
cies; C. F. Cross, assistant secretary; 
F. J. Travers, manager of investment re- 
search; W. A. Jenkins, assistant actu- 
ary, and F. L. Fisher, advertising man- 
ager. 

Another sectional meeting has been 
planned for next week. to be held at the 
Hotel Arlington, Hot Springs, Ark. 





surance is being sold and, contrary to 
what might be general opinion, the more 
life insurance sold, the easier to_ sell 
stili more of it. Life insurance with its 
safety and solvency proved, has been 
proudly accepted by the general public. 
America’s preeminence in life insurance 
points out the lesson in canny thrift 
which the buying public has learned. 

“Sometimes I wonder if we were the 
wonderful salesmen we thought we were 
two or three years ago. Back in those 
days most people were in a buying mood. 
Most people had the money to buy and 
everyone was doing business. Today 
people are not in a buying mood. Too 
many who have money are hoarding it, 
and the percentage who have money is 
not so great. Yet I believe and the 
facts prove my belief well founded—that 
in every community there are a large 
percentage of the people who have the 
need for insurance protection and the 
money to comfortably meet the premiums, 
If you have this belief with me and are 
willing to devote your capital, that is 
your time and brains, to your job you 
will be surprised and greatly pleased 
with the results you will achieve for 
the year 1932.” 

Give Policy Loan Play 

After a performance of the McAlister 
(Pilot Life) play, “What Price Policy 
Loans?” produced under the direction of 
Mrs. A. A. McFall with a Lincoln -Na- 
tional cast, A. H. Hammond, superin- 
tendent of agencies, talked on daily re- 
ports; and there was a discussion of 
persistency by C. B. Jordan, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., and G. F. Lofthouse, Detroit. 

The morning of the second day was 
opened by a discussion, “The Human 
Side of Selection,” by Dr. W. E. Thorn- 
ton, medical director of the company. 
This was followed by an excellent dis- 
cussion linked to the tempo of the times, 
“The Opportunity for Investment Con- 
tracts,” delivered by W. T. Plogsterth, 
director of publicity. The remainder of 
the morning session was devoted to a 
discussion of the topic “What a Life 
Insurance Prospect Wants,” an educa- 
tional and inspirational presentation by 
G. Fay Davies of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau. 

The afternoon session was opened with 
the tonic, “Our Competitive Position To- 
day,” by W. A. Jenkins, assistant actu- 
ary. H. C. Lawrence. general agent at 
Newark, N. J., and H. T. Cooke, unit 
manager at the home office, bowen out 
their personal experiences on “The Sales 
Presentation I Find Most Effective To- 
day and Why. ” The great advantage of 
income insurance secured for a reason- 
able premium outlay was pointed out by 
I. P. Carroll, superintendent of agen- 
cies, in his discussion of the subiect, 
“Our Family Income Policy.” G. Fay 
(Continued. en- Page 4) 


Many Safety Factors 
In Life Insurance 


ELEVEN TOLD BY F. J. TRAVERS 


Adequate Reserves, Wide Investment 
Diversification, Low Mortality; Easy 
to Earn Interest, Co-operation 

Between Companies 
F. J. Travers, manager of investment 
research division, Lincoln National Life 
in a talk at the Lincoln National con- 
vention, Atlantic City, this week gave 
ten definite features of the safety of life 
insurance. In brief they follow: 


First—One reason for the great con- 
fidence which the public has in life in- 
surance is that since 1906 there 
been only half a dozen failures of legal 
reserve life companies and in the busi- 
ness we know that the reasons for such 
failures consisted of several factors, and 
not necessarily because of poor invest- 
ments. Furthermore, in not one of these 
cases has a policyholder lost any money. 

Second.—Life insurance is an exact 
mathematical science, with high stand- 
ards of ethics and scholarship in its per- 
sonnel. 

Third.—No business is more protected 


by legal restrictions, including those in 
the business and the restrictions of the 


have 


“State Insurance Departments. 


Fourth.—Adequate financial resources 
to balance ail liabilities. 

Fifth—The wide diversification of in- 
vestment made on a conservative basis, 
diversifications from standpoint of char- 
acter, maturities, geography, etc. 

Sixth.—The low rate of interest as- 
sumed in calc ulating reserves which rate 
of interest companies have no difficulty 
in exceeding by wide margin. 

Seventh.—The low rate of mortality to 
the expected, another reason why there 
is no difficulty in reinsuring a company 
before it fails. 

Eighth—The large excess of income 
over disbursements and the constant in- 
crease of assets of the company; a situ- 
ation which does not require companies 
to sell their securities to meet obliga- 
tions. 

Ninth.—The life contract is a long term 
contract. 

Tenth.—In some states, such as Indi- 
ana, we must deposit with the state se- 
curity (dollar for dollar) back of the 


_ policy reserves. 


Eleventh—The co-oneration on the 
part of insurance managements, includ- 
ing actuarial, medical and underwriting 


_co-operation between companies. 


Dern Tells Agents Not 
To Be Rumor Mongers 


NO TIME TO SPREAD GOSSIP 


Advantage Should Not Be Taken of 
Competitors’ Losses In Surplus, 
In Force and Income 

During these trying times insurance 
agents who try to pick out weak spots in 
the financial statements of competing 
companies are making a mistake 
now is the time when insurance compa 
nies should stick together for the sak« 
of the institution 

This is one of the principal points em 


because 





A. L. DERN 


National Life 
this week by 
Among 


phasized at the Lincoln 
convention at Atlantic City 
A. L. Dern, manager of 
other things he said: 

“The story is told of a bank which 
had to close because a factory girl told 
her friends that there was a sign on thi 
bank’s door that it was closed. True! 
She had gone after banking hours to 
make a deposit. In another instance 
there was, at the window of a savings 
bank, a line of people making deposits 
and opening new savings accounts. It 
was reported as a run and what was 
actually a supreme demonstration of con- 
fidence, narrowly escaned being turned 
into disaster of untruths thoughtlessly 
repeated. 


agencie Ss 


Stop Rumors 


business has been 
questionings and 


“The life insurance 
singularly free from 
doubts on the part of the policyholders 
and the public. If you hear any rumor 
about any life insurance company, go 
out of your way to put a stop to it. Re- 
peated without contradiction it will grow 
and spread. Vigorous denial, aggressive 
denouncement will react on dangerous 
rumor like vaccine or anti-toxin  ®n 
smallpox or diphtheria. The institution 
of life insurance is greater than any or- 
ganization, company or individual, vet 
the institution of life insurance is but 
the aggregate of its component parts. Let 
no Lincoln National representative ad 
vertise the losses of insurance in force, 
or the losses in new sales, or the losses 
in surplus, or the assets, nor 
yet even the slashes in the dividend scale 
of any particular company. Let us be 
true sportsmen lest these attacks ri 
turn as boomerangs on the business as 
a whole. What affects the business as 
a whole affects you nersonally. I leave 
it to you to follow this to its logical and 
personal conclusion. 

“Those who have refused. to admit © 
stacles and who have consistently tried 
to readjust themselves to the changin 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Lincoln National 


Conference 





Warns Against Abuse 
Of Taxation Covers 


C. F. CROSS’ ATLANTIC CITY TALK 








Object of Insurance Is to Provide Rea- 
sonable Income; But Not to 
Defeat Taxation Aims 
assistant secretary of the 
discussed under- 


C. F. Cross, 
Lincoln National Life, 
writing problems arising from changed 
economic conditions -at the convention 
of that company at the Hotel Traymore, 
\tlantic City, on Tuesday of this week. 
Mr. Cross gave a warning about per- 
sons who insure to protect their estates 
from creditors where such insurance is 
carried to a point which would make 
the insurance company pay for debts 
that the insured could not possibly set- 
tle in his own lifetime. He also told 
agents they should be careful in writing 
inheritance tax and estate tax insurance 
so that the writing of such insurance 
shall not be abused. He said that there 
were two reasons why such taxes were 
levied: one is to produce revenue; the 
other to break up unusually large es- 
tates so that the wealth of the country 
will not be centered in too few hands. 
Agents should bear this in mind and not 
act in such a way as to defeat the pur- 
pose of the taxation authorities. The 
object of insurance is not to preserve 
any particular type of estate so much 
as it is to protect the family after death. 
In discussing insurance for the ordinary 
man, Mr. Cross said in part: 

“The primary purpose of insurance is 
to provide an estate for the dependents 
of the insured to continue to them so 
that after the insured’s death a reason- 
able income will be continued.” 

What a Man Should Carry 


Continuing, he said: “The full value 
of an insured life is the sum which will 


continue to the iamily the income they 
have been receiving. We can assume 
that the insured spends 40% of his in- 


come for his own use; consequently, his 
insurance value is the sum that will pro- 
duce an annuity of 60% of his annual 
income for a period equal to his eco- 
nomic life expectancy, usually to age 
65 or 70, since that is the time at oP 
the average individual no longer has 
earning power. Pension plans usually 


have such a retirement age. The value 
of such an annuity equals about ten 
times his annual income for ages up 


to 35, grading down to five times his 
annual income at age 60, and represents 
the total amount of personal insurance 
to which an applicant is entitled. Error 
on side of liberality. An _ additional 
amount would produce an income to his 
family greater than his own economic 
value to them, would produce a greater 
income than he could produce if he lived, 
and there is no more justification for 
issuing insurance beyond the value of 
his life than there is in isguing fire in- 
surance beyond the value ‘Of the prop- 
erty insured. 

“We cannot offer rated insurance to 
a group that is overinsured for the good 
members of the group will undoubtedly 
refuse and the bad ones will accept, real- 
izing that they are getting a very good 
bargain, regardless of cost. In fact, ac- 
ceptance of a rated policy because of 
over-insurance would in itself be evi- 
dence of speculation. Nor can we pick 
out the non-speculative members, so that 
uur only action is to decline such cases 
outright, realizing that we are eliminat- 
ing a large number of bad risks. losing 
some good business. perhaps, but not 
working any hardship on those good 
risks because they alreadv have suffi- 
insurance.” 


Jumbo Risks 
Tumbo cases Mr 


cient 


In discussing Cross 
said in part: 

“These cases present particular prob- 
lems and all companies realize they must 
be solved if we are to write such busi- 


ness profitably. As a start in this direc- 
tion many companies, including our own, 
have agreed to follow the suggestion of 
the Big Risk Committee that in future 
cases special medical examinations will 
“ required including electrocardiograph- 
ic tracings and X-ray examinations of 
the chest, when the new applications in 
all companies are for $100,000 or more, 
and the total amount of insurance on 
the life, including the new application, 
exceeds $300,000, and at other times when 
advisable. In addition to that, we do 
not believe applicants for large amounts 
will pay the premium required unless 
they realize they are getting a very good 
bargain, and, consequently, we are lim- 
iting the total amount of insurance on 
a single life in which we will participate 
to $2,000,000.” 


Shepard Story 


(Continued from Page 3) 





second day's session 
Things That 


Davies closed the 

with the talk, “The Little 

Make Great Salesmen.” 
Banquet 

A banquet with presentation of awards 
to outstanding Lincoln National produc- 
ers headlined the evening of the second 
day. Rabbi Jacob Tarshish of the Tem- 
ple Israel, Columbus, O., was the guest 
speaker. His talk was a message of 
inspiration that will be long remembered 
by those who heard him. 

The entire morning of the third day 
was given over to special round table 
discussions: Group A for fieldmen and 
Group B for general agents. The dis- 
cussions were handled by the men them- 
selves and furnished and opportunity for 
field problems and solutions to find a 
clearing house among the men inter- 
ested. Conferences with home office of- 
ficials closed the last day of the meet- 
ing. 
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AN OLD LINE LEGAL RESERVE COMPANY 


WITH A NEW APPEAL, 
transacting Life, Waiver and Income Disability and Double Indemnity Insurance. 
We issue a full line of policies including: 


Modified Life Policy (5-Yr. period). 

Juvenile Policies—with or without insurance on beneficiary. 

Insurance with Annuity Contracts (Ages 60 and 65). 

Family Income Plan (including a 20% immediate death payment) 
Insurance on Small Loan Borrowers; Group Insurance; Wholesale 


E offer an attractive agency contract with non-forfeitable renewals. 
leads, plus the active assistance of field men. 


A real opportunity to join a progressive, growing company. Apply now to— 


THE UNION LABOR LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Washington, D. C. 


We also furnish 














LINCOLN NATIONAL LEADERS 

Clyde Chaddick of San Antonia, Texas, 
led all the agents of the Lincoln Nation- 
al Life in persistency of business for the 
years just passed. R. Weitzel, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, was runner-up, while 5. 
Hubbard of Los Angeles was third. 


Dern Address 


(Continued from Page 3) 


conditions with which they were being 
confronted, went forward in 1931 as they 
have gone forward before and as they 
will go forward again. That is why one 
Lincoln agency paid for nearly $2,000,000 
last year from new organization ; why 
another agency showed a gain in paid 
business in 1931 of more than 33% over 
its 1930 figures; and why, in the same 
agency, we find men with outstanding in- 
creases over their 1930 figures, and 
others with heavy losses.” 








Increased 


successful sales. 


50 UNION SQUARE 





“Organized presentations” that get better 
results with shorter interviews enable the 
Fieldman to organize his time and effort 
for greater efficiency. 


Guardian Fieldmen have at their dis- 
posal field-tested presentations which build 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 





Efficiency 


* NEW YORK CITY 








NEW YORK LIFE WINS CASE 


Proves That Albert L. Kinsey, Buffalo 
Insurance Man, Was Suicide; Trust 
Company Questioned Suicide 

One of the most important insurance 
trials in western New York State in 
recent years came to a close last week 
in Buffalo when a supreme court jury 
held that Albert L. Kinsey, former presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce, was a Suicide. Thus, the New 
York Life does not have to pay $95,000 
on a policy which Mr. Kinsey obtained 
less than a year before his death. 

Attorneys for the Marine Trust Co. 
sought to prove that Mr. Kinsey, who 
conducted one of the largest general in- 
surance agencies in western New York 
State, was not a suicide as police had 
claimed when his body was found in a 
field in the outskirts of Buffalo last Au- 
gust. Evidence was introduced to show 
that he was murdered. The bank held 
the policy as security for a loan. 

After discussing the evidence for near- 
ly six hours the jury held Mr. Kinsey 
committed suicide and ordered return of 
the $4,858 premium which had been paid 
on the policy. Attorneys for the bank 
were granted a twenty-day stay pending 
decision as to whether an appeal from 
the verdict will be taken. 


ADOPTS CONSERVATION PLAN 

A special conservation plan has been 
inaugurated by the Great-West Life of 
Winnipeg, Can., in an effort to mini- 
mize the lapsation and surrender of poli- 
cies on which there are heavy loans. Th 
plan is based upon the redating and re- 
issue method which has been success- 
fully applied by the company to rein 
statement and adjustment of lapsed poli 
cies. 








CASHIERS WIN AWARDS 


Three branch office cashiers of th: 
Lincoln National Life have won cash 
prizes and bronze plaques for the excel 
lence of their work in the conservation 
of business. The winners are: H. R 
Howell, Kansas City; I. McNeel, Charles 
—. W. Va.; and F. L. Lakin, Detroit 
Mich, 


Disability Cases 


(Continued from Page 1) 





insured upon his request at any timc 
The complaint of the company set fort! 
two causes of action, one for breach 0! 
warranty and the other was for rescision 
both because of alleged fraud in th 
applications and misrepresentation oi 
material matters. 

Supreme Court Justice Phillip J. Me 
Cook, in the opinion, said: “The plaintiti 
has referred the court to no case which 
holds that the incontestability claus: 
does not apply to the entire policy ‘in 
cluding the disability provisions. A read- 
ing of the policies discloses that they ar 
indivisible contracts and that the incon 
testability. clause applies to the disabil- 
ity provisions.” 
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New England Mutual 
General Agents Meet 

EASTERN REGIONAL CONFERENCE 

President Smith and Other Home Office 


Executives Attend Atlantic City Meet; 
Two Others Being Held 








A regional conference of Eastern gen- 
eral agents and supervisors of the New 
England Mutual was held Tuesday and 
Wednesday of this week at Atlantic City, 
at which plans were discussed for 1932. 
The headquarters were the Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall Hotel. Twenty-six agen- 
cies located in eleven states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were represented. 

The following officers of the company 
attended: President George W. Smith, 
Vice-President George L. Hunt, Medical 
Director Harold M. Frost, M.D., and 
Assistant Superintendent of Agencies 
Charles F. Collins; also, William H. 
Meub of Indianapolis, president of the 
General Agents’ Association. Among the 
speakers at the meeting were William 
H. Beers and C. Preston Dawson of the 
company’s new agency in New York 
City. 

The company is also sponsoring two 
other regional conferences at this time. 
One is being held today and tomorrow 
at the Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga., and the other will be held Tuesday 
and Wednesday of next week at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


NEW MUTUAL LIFE AGENCY 








John L. Kassoff of Cincinnati Will Open 
Agency for Company in New 
York City 

The Mutual Life has completed plans 
for expansion in the metropolitan New 
York area and will open an additional 
agency in the city on May 1. John L. 
Kassoff of Cincinnati has been appointed 
manager of this new agency which will 
have offices in the Empire State Build- 
ing. 

Mr. Kassoff, a native of New York 
City, joined the Mutual Life in 1915 as 
a soliciting agent of the Cincinnati agen- 
cy, with headquarters in Dayton. He 
was successful from the start and for 
many years has stood in the foremost 
rank of the company’s fieldmen. The 
company, following its practice of pro- 
moting from its own ranks, has select- 
ed Mr. Kassoff as one especially well 
equipped and qualified to take the new 
post in New York City. 


P. M. FRASER ON TOUR 








Visits Connecticut Mutual Agencies in 
Chicago; Looks Over Possibilities 
in Wisconsin Territory 
The Chicago agencies of the Connec- 
ticut Mutual were recently addressed by 
three of the company’s home office ex- 
ccutives: Peter M. Fraser, vice-presi- 
lent; Dr. Charles B. Piper, medical di- 
rector, and Leslie R. Martin, secretary. 
_ During his stay in Chicago Mr. Fraser 
held a two-day meeting with the com- 
pany’s farm loan inspectors. He also 
spent considerable time in Milwaukee 
ind Madison, looking over the possibili- 
ties of the Wisconsin territory. The 
pany does not operate in the state 

it present. 





DIEFENDORF CONFERENCE 


The annual conference of the Diefen- 

lorf Agency of the Mutual Life in 
Rrealiien will be held at the Hotel +. 
George on Tuesday afternoon, March 1 
The speakers will be Dr. S. S. Huebner 
f the University of Pennsylvania and 
Strickland Gillilan, widely known hu- 
morist of Washington, D. C. Admission 
will be by tickets which must be secured 
in advance from the agency headquar- 
ters, 





N.A.L.U. MEETS TODAY 
The mid-year business meetings of the 
National. Association of Life Under- 
writers are being held today and tomor- 
row at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 











There Shines 
the Rerord 


In paying more than 374,000 
claims during 1931, involving a total 
distribution of more than $150,000,- 
000 to its policyholders or their bene- 
ficiaries, The Prudential has once 
again given graphic evidence of the 
value of Life Insurance. 


This money has meant far more than the 
mere acquisition of funds by a designated 


few. 


It has kept families intact, kept children in 
school, saved homes and businesses and 
otherwise given relief to sorely-harassed 


humanity. 














Che Prudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Epwarp D. Durr1e.p, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
































John W. deForest Made 
Buffalo General Agent 


SUCCEEDS SMITH FOR AETNA 
Changes Include Conselidndion of Agency 
With Erie Territory; W. P 
Powell to Florida 





The Aetna Life has appointed John W. 
deForest as its general agent at Buffalo, 
N. Y., succeeding Howard W. Smith, the 
general agent there since 1924, who will 
continue his connection with the com- 
pany giving the agency the advantage of 
his wide managerial experience and of 
his twenty-eight vears’ successful work 





JOHN W. deFOREST 


with the Aetna Life. Vice-President K. 
A. Luther announces that the change 
will be effective April 1. 

Mr. deForest has been assistant super- 
intendent of agencies at the home office. 
After leaving Cornell University he was 
engaged in construction and engineering 
work and entered life insurance through 
the Travelers organization in 1920 be- 
coming assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies. He went with the Aetna Life in 
January, 1930. 

The new organization plan for Buf- 
falo includes the absorption of the com- 
pany’s general agency at Erie. This ad- 
dition to Buffalo’s territory of eight 
counties in western New York includes 
the Pennsylvania counties of Clarion, 
Erie, Crawford, Forest, Jefferson, Mer- 
cer, Venango, and Warren. W. P. Pow- 
ell, general agent at Erie since May 1, 
1929, has resigned, effective March 1}, 
to engage in personal production with the 
A. G. Derr general agency at Jackson- 
ville, Fla. Mr. Powell will be associated 
with that agency starting April 1. 


LACKEYS ENTERTAIN STORERS 

President Elbert Storer of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
and Mrs. Storer spent last week-end in 
Oklahoma City where they were the 
guests of former President George Lack 
ey and Mrs. Lackey. On Sunday morn- 
ing Mr. Storer was guest of honor at a 
breakfast at the Oklahoma Club for 
members of the executive committee of 
the Oklahoma Association and other 
guests, and on Monday evening a spe- 
cial meeting of the Tulsa Association 
was held in honor of the visitor. 


UNION LABOR LIFE ELECTIONS 
Jeremiah F. Mahoney of New York 
City has been elected general counsel 
of the Union Labor Life. James A. 
Beha, general manager, National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, and 
Sigmund Stern, investment banker of 
Kansas City, Mo., have been elected to 
the company’s board of directors. 
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Eight New York Life 
Men Win Promotions 


LONG IN COMPANY’S’ SERVICE 
R. L. Cooney, F. S. Munsell, M. B. Flood, 
H. H. Conley and R. S. Minier Be- 
come Inspector of Agencies 

Eight field representatives of the New 
York Life who have ail been long in the 
company’s service and who have had suc- 
cesstul careers in the business have been 
promoted by the company. Five receive 
the title of Inspector of Agencies, name- 
ly: Robert L. Cooney, Fred S. Munsell, 
staurice B. Flood, Howard H. Conley 
and Roy S. Minier. Three win super- 
visory appointments: Romney L. Camp- 
bell, Warren B. Smith and Opie R. Car- 
ter. 

ikxobert Lee Cooney has spent more 
than fifty years with the New York Life. 
His new position is inspector of agen- 
cies, Southern Department, Atlanta, Ga., 
with headquarters in the company’s At- 
lanta branch. His department consists 
of the Atlanta, Charlotte, Florida, Nor- 
folk, Ric hmond, Savannah and South 
Carolina branch offices. Starting as an 
office boy in the New Orleans office, Mr. 
Cooney has made a notable record with 
the company, having served in practical- 
ly every department of agency work. 

Mr. Munsell has been promoted to be 
inspector of agencies of the Atlantic De- 
partment, succeeding George W. Long, 
retired, with headquarters in the Phila- 
delphia Clearing-House. The following 
branch offices will be in his charge 
Baltimore, Broad Street, Independence, 
Keystone, Philadelphia Clearing-House, 
Reading, Scranton, Trenton, Washington 
and Wilmington. Mr. Munsell has been 
with the company since August, 1896, 
and has served it in important field po- 
sitions. He was resident manager for 
the company in Honolulu in 1902. 


New Company Departments 


Mr. Flood is now inspector of agencies 
of the new Allegheny Department, head- 
quarters to remain in the Pittsburgh 
branch office. His department will cover 
the following branches: Columbus, Erie, 
Hi arrisburg, Johnstown, Pittsburgh, West 
Virginia and Youngstown. Mr. Flood 
joined the New York Life as cashier of 
the Kansas City branch in January, 1904, 
and he has won several merited promo- 
tions. 

Howard H. Conley has been promoted 
to be inspector of agencies of the new 
South Central Department, with head- 
quarters in the Little Rock branch of- 
fice. The new department consists of 
the following branches; Knoxville, Little 
Rock, Memphis, Nashville and Shreve- 
port, La. Mr. Conley has spent his en- 
tire business career with the New York 
Life. He started in April, 1904, as a 
clerk in the company’s office in San 
Antonio, Tex., and lately has been super- 
visor of Division 1 of the Gulf Depart- 
ment. : 

Mr. Minier, who is the new inspector 
of agencies of the Gulf Department with 
headquarters in New Orleans, will have 
the following offices: Birmingham, Jack- 
son, Mobile, Montgomery-and New Or- 
leans. He began as a clerk in the Roch- 
ester branch in May, 1903, and has ad- 
vanced step by step through the vari- 
ous grades to his present post. 


Made Supervisors 


Mr. Campbell becomes Supervisor of 
Division 1, Eastern Department, consist- 
ing of the following branch offices: Al- 
bany, Connecticut, Eastern Department, 
Montreal, Poughkeepsie, Syracuse and 
Watertown, with headquarters in East- 
ern Department branch, New York City. 
Mr. Smith has been promoted to be su- 
pervisor of Division 2 of the Eastern De- 
partment, consisting of Buffalo, Bing- 
hamton, Rochester and Toronto branch 
offices, with headquarters in Buffalo, 
N. Y. Mr. Carter becomes Supervisor 
in charge of the new Midwest Denart- 
ment, consisting of the following offices: 
Decatur. Des Moines, Nebraska, Peoria, 
Sioux Citv, South Dakota and Water- 
loo, with headquarters at Des Moines. 





New Englanders Talk 
At Philadelphia Meet 


ALL STRESS INVESTMENT ANGLE 





Home Office Representatives Tell How 
Conditions Have Further Empha- 
sized Value of Insurance 





The investment side of life insurance 
was stressed by three speakers at the 
February meeting of the Philadelphia 
Association of Life Underwriters, held 
last week at the Bellevue-Stratford Ho- 
tel. It was New England Companies’ 
night and executives from most of the 
New England life companies were pres- 
ent at the speakers’ table. Some 500 
men and women attended the affair. 

Peter M. Fraser, vice-president of the 
Connecticut Mutual, was toastmaster. He 
first introduced Daniel J. Bloxham, su- 
perintendent of agencies of the Travel- 
ers, whose subject was “The Modern 
Viewpoint of Life Insurance.” After tell- 
ing of the various phases which life in- 
surance has gone through in _ history 
Mr. Bloxham told how the stock market 
crash of 1929 had brought greater op- 
portunity to life insurance men than ever 
before. “People looking around,” he 
said, “found that the only thing of value 
they had was the thing they had de- 
spised, life insurance. And life insur- 
ance as an investment entered the great- 
est era of selling that the business has 
known.” 


J. M. Blake on Program 

James M. Blake, field service manager 
for the Massachusetts Mutual and form- 
er Philadelphian, likened the buying of 
life insurance to shopping in_ stores, 
pointing out that the buyer in a “life 
insurance store,” among other things, 
receives clean-up package, estate settle- 
ment package, income package, educa- 
tional package, partnership package, cor- 
poration package, three-generation-in- 
come package, and valued employe pack- 
age. “Those who don’t come into the 
store,” he said, “pay in want and suffer- 
ing.” 

The last speaker was Dewey R. Mason, 
assistant superintendent of agencies of 
the Aetna Life, who spoke on the 
“Probabilities of 1932 for the Life Under- 
writer.” He pointed out that the com- 
panies had the American Experience 
Table of Mortality and asked why not 
“an American Experience Table of 
Agents’ Mortality?” He urged the sell- 
ing of insurance for investment purposes 
and asserted that “the probabilities for 
1932 would be far greater if we gave up 
analyzing the buying power of our pros- 
pects by our own insolvency; there is 
plenty of unemployment—but it’s unem- 
ployment of dollars.” 





N’WESTERN MUTUAL CHANGES 





Ben H. Badenoch Appointed General 
Agent at Boston to Succeed Louis 
E. P. Smith, Who is Retiring 


Ben H. Badenoch, of the Hobart & 
Oates general agency of the North- 
western Mutual in Chicago, has been 
appointed general agent at Boston for 
the company, effective March 1. He will 
succeed E. Smith, who will devote 
his time to personal interests after serv- 
ing as general agent for forty-six years. 

Mr. Badenoch is a graduate of the 
University of Chicago and holds the 
Chartered Life Underwriter degree. He 
entered life insurance in 1914 and served 
as general agent for the Reliance Life 
in Chicago until December, 1915 when he 
resigned to become associated as a spec- 
ial agent with Hobart & Oates. He has 
been the leading agent in that agency 
many times and has been active in com- 
pany affairs. 

Louis E. P. Smith has been a loyal 
representative of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual for more than fifty years and gen- 
eral agent for forty-six years. He became 
general agent at the age of twenty-three. 
Alw: ays active in the affairs of the com- 
pany’s various associations Mr. Smith 
was vice-president and peomieent of the 
Association of Agents, 1904-1 














MISSOURI 
STATE 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 





FORTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT 





December 31, 1931 
ADMITTED ASSETS 


ak 35 shite sei thee tg SRLS ich ce $ 34,693,325.21 











First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 39,499,246.87 
a ae 17,929,978.37 
Real Estate Sales Contracts..... .. 4,233,460.03 
Collateral Loans .................. 2,341,381.87 
Loans to Policyholders....... ... 42,309,259.79 
Stocks ....................... 4,366,175.04 
Premium Notes ...................... 775,557.00 
Cash in Banks on Interest... .... ss 530,459.70 

Cash in Banks and Home Office not on 
6 cara aan ds sk 4 Oo Se gra ca 900,588.00 
Accrued Interest on Investments......_. . 2,637,383.86 
Outstanding and Deferred Premiums . 4,403,911.88 
All Other Assets... sss! 323,622.32 
$154,944,349.94 


6. ee ree $139,304,871.99 
Policy Claims in Process of Adjustment not 





te Lee. we eee we a eh 1,688,146.64 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance. . 1,507,115.94 
Dividends Left on Deposit with Company. . 1,541,169.82 
Reserved for Taxes.................... 430,476.33 
Reserve for Real Estate and Mortgage Loans 1,220,218.24 
All Other Liabilities................... 1,687,397.56 
Apportioned for Policy 

Dividends... $1,024,301.14 
Contingency Reserve for 

Investment ........... 500,000.00 
Contes Geock ............. 5,000,000.00 
Surplus ................. 1,040,652.28 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders 7,564,953.42 





$154,944,349.94 


Insurance in Force, December 31, 1931 


$1,124,983,380.00 
A GOOD COMPANY TO REPRESENT 
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Protection or Investment 


By Gerald A. Eubank, 
General Manager for Johnson & Higgins, General Agents, 


Prudential, New York City 


Recent comments, appe< aring in the in- 
surance press, by J. Elliott Hall, general 

cent for the Penn Mutual, and Leon 
Gilbert Simon, special agent for the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of New 
York, to the general effect that agents 
ind proponents of “low premium” life in- 
surance were’ a distinct menace to the 
insurance business, prompts me to set 
forth the views of one agent who thor- 
oughly believes that “insurance as pro- 
tection” is as important as “insurance as 
an investment,” irrespective of the com- 
mission return to the agent. 

The present economic situation offers 
a wonderful opportunity to stress the 
safety and attractiveness of the invest- 
ment feature of life insurance, but with 
so many incomes reduced, and with so 
many estates depleted, there is also a 
crying demand for those forms which 
provide a large element of protection per 
dollar of initial premium. 

Does anyone mean to suggest that the 
man to whom protection is, for the time 
being, of paramount importance, should 
be compelled to forego some of that pro- 
tection because the dignity of our pro- 
fession demands that the investment ele- 
ment be declared “standard equipment” ? 

\re we to be permitted to go on be- 
lieving that the real object of our pro- 
fession is to provide a better living for 
the beneficiary or should we believe that 
our sole object is to provide a better liv- 
ing for the agent? 


A Case in Point 


My own company has recently paid a 
$20,000 claim in a home in which, if one 
critic had had his way, only $10,000 would 
have been in force, although ‘the agent 
would have received approximately the 
same commission. The agent who sold 
the insurance selected our “Modified 
Five” contract, feeling that instead of de- 
ferring the purchase of the second $10,- 
000 until an indefinite later date, it would 
be better to defer the investment ele- 
ment, for, as he said to the prospect: 
“You won’t have to pass a medical ex- 
amination in order to open the invest- 
ment account.” Would any great moral 

tory have been gained for the institu- 
tion of life insurance by cutting the pro- 
tection in half in order to include the 
stment feature in the policy at the 
Starts 

The writer of one of the articles refers 
to “these low rate policies” as “an actual 
menace to the business.” May I suggest 

it the greatest menace to our business 

the agent who thinks in terms of com- 
ions rather than in terms of service 
the beneficiary ? 

Ife accuses companies of resorting to 

ky names for the policies to which 
obiects. I am quite sure he knows 
that these names were devised as a mat- 

‘of convenience and I am also inclined 

believe that his accusation of trickery 

s devised for the same reason, as was 

his claim that “when the companies 
ut these new policies out they were 

— admitting to themselves that their 

Ing : forces lack real sales ability.” 


Place for Low Cost Insurance 


3 aoe e . 
‘erm insurance has its place. Some- 


es it must stand alone, and sometimes 
in be used-to supplement other forms 

















GERALD A. EUBANK. 

of insurance. And there are some situa- 
tions which call for the combination of 
a standard form of policy with a term 
element which is made a part of the 
basic contract for the simple reason that 
it could not, or should not, be issued 
alone. 

I'll admit that some of the agents who 
are given the privilege of selling these 
low cost policies may, at times, stress 
the low price for which a policy may 
be bought rather than the large amount 
of protection which these policies make 
available, and I will admit that in such 
cases the probability of the insurance 
remaining in force to the death of the 
policvholder is somewhat lessened. The 
experience of my own company, however, 
has shown that cases of this sort rep- 
resent a very small fraction and indi- 
cates that twice as much of our “Modi- 
fied Life Five” will be carried past the 
sixth year when the increased premium 
is payable than would have been ‘con- 
verted under a Term policy. Taking the 
aggregate of all forms of insurance for 
which the “Modified Life Five” has been 
substituted we find that*there has been 
a substantial increase in permanency due 
to the adoption of the “Modified Five” 
plan. 

Mr. Simon says in his article: “these 
cheap rate policies lead to some absurd 
conclusions.” They certainly do, Mr. Si- 
mon. They certainly do. 





ORVILLE H. SHEPARD DIES 


Orville H. Shepard, one of the best 
known life underwriters of Rochester, 
N. Y., passed away on February 18 at 
his home following a short illness. He 
was fifty-three years of age. He was a 
special agent for the Penn Mutual and 
served as president of the local under- 
writers’ association in 1923. 





THE FORMULA 
of SUCCESS 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
language. The facts can be simply stated. People need to 
be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 

and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes Annuities and 
all standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 


to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. ne peaeaa 


resident 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President 


and 
Manager of Agencies 








- Washington, D. C. 


SALES CONGRESS IN CLEVELAND 


Roger B. Hull, Henry E. North, Albert 

W. Atwood, Ralph G. Engelsman and 

Jersey Law Circles William H. Beers on Program 

The Mutual Benefit Life has appointed \ fine program has been arranged for 
Edward O. Stanley, Jr., an associate the twelfth annual Northeast Ohio Sales 
counsel. Mr. Stanley has been a mem-: 
ber of the law firm of Pitney, Hardin & Cleveland Life Underwriters Association, 
Skinner in Newark and is well known = and which will be held in the Hotel 
in law circles in New Jersey. ; é Statler in Cleveland on Saturday March 

A graduate of Princeton University 2 
and of Columbia University, where he 
studied law, Mr. Stanley has had a wide 


MUTUAL BENEFIT APPOINTMENT 


Edward O. Sieetes Be. Named Associate 


Counsel; Well-Known in New 


Congress, which is sponsored by the 


all well known in the 


“The speakers, 
Roger B. Hull, 


business, will include: 


and varied experience. He has served as general manager of the National Asso- 
city counsel of East Orange, and in 1918 ciation of Life Underwriters; Henry E. 
and 1919 was major judge advocate of North, third vice-president, Metropoli- 
the United States Army, stationed in tan Life; Albert W. Atwood, authority 


President John RR. on financial and economic matters, and 
Hardin of the Mutual Benefit is a mem- two New York City general agents; 
ber of the same firm from which Mr. Ralph G. Engelsman, Penn Mutual, and 
Stanley has resigned. William H. Beers, New England Mutual. 





A GOOD COMPANY TO REPRESENT l 


THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. | 

of AMERICA ] | 

Home Office — Jersey City -— New Jersey 1 | 
INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY 


Thirty-four Years Serving the Public 
Opportunities for Reliable Agents ' 


REPRESENT A GOOD COMPANY 




















GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 
COrtland 7-8300 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. sustica 


Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 








578 Madison Ave.—Wlckersham 2-2627 
122 East 42nd St.—LExington 2-6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—AShland 4-1772 


Uptown 
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Parkin On What Japan 
Needs of Manchuria 


SUN INVESTMENT MAN’S VIEWS 
Manchuria Has Coal, Forests and Other 
Raw Material Which Island Empire 
Lacks; Silk and Cotton Situation 





G. R. Parkin of the investment depart- 
ment of the Sun Life of Canada is au- 
thor of an extremely intelligent article 
on Japan’s resources and population 
which appeared in a recent edition of 
Barron’s (weekly publication), and which 
is especially appropriate in view of the 
Sino-Japanese situation. 

Japan’s problem, he says, is that on 
the one hand it has a surplus population 
and on the other a national food supply 
inadequate to the needs of its people. In 
discussing why Manchuria is important 
to Japan he says: 

“In Manchuria, Japan knows that there 
are large supplies of many of the things 
essential to her. She knows that it is a 
country capable of great agricultural de- 
velopment. In fact, at the moment, ag- 
riculture, particularly the cultivation of 
the Soya bean, is the chief industry, 
and the great development of this Soya 
bean industry is very largely due to the 
research work done by Japanese. Man- 
churia is also rich in minerals, such as 
gold, silver, lead, asbestos, coal and iron, 
and especially rich in the two latter. 

Opening Up New Areas 

“In North Manchuria there are still 
left large forest areas, and Japan is al- 
ready extensively interested in the lum- 
ber industry in Manchuria. Although 
there are valuable resources of various 
sorts capable of development in Formo- 
sa and Korea, and although in the latter 
especially there are probably considera- 
ble mineral resources awaiting develop- 
ment, nowhere else does Japan see any 
territory so capable of rapid development 
in those respects most vital to her as is 
Manchuria. The country is already sup- 
plied with an efficient railway system 
which can be extended to open up new 
areas. Important also is the fact that 
the huge immigration of Chinese 
(amounting now to about 1,000,000 a 
year) makes available a supply of cheap 
labor for any developments that may be 
undertaken. This is important because 
the increasing costs of production in 
Japan during recent vears have been an 
important factor militating against her 
ability to compete in foreign markets. 
It is not difficult therefore to understand 
why Japan should have come to regard 
the acquisition of certain rights in Man- 
churia as being vital to her future ex- 
istence. Not only has she invested large 
sums of money in enterprises in Man- 
churia, and not only is she already draw- 
ing from Manchuria essential supplies of 
food and raw materials, but also she sees 
in this territory almost the only imnor- 
tant source that will meet her increasing 
requirements and at the same time ren- 
der her more independent than she is at 
present of foreign controlled sources of 
supply. It is this fact which explains 
why the question of Manchuria domi- 
nates, and will continue to dominate, 
Japanese foreign policy.” 

Textiles and Silk 

Mr. Parkin says that of all Japanese 
industries the most highly developed is 
the textile industry. All the raw cotton 
required to sustain this industry has to 
be imported. For the most part it comes 
from British India and the United States. 
“How vital this industry is to Japan is 
realized when it is seen that some 20% 
of the total 1929 export trade of Japan 
consists of manufactured cotton prod- 
ucts.” 

About silk Mr. Parkin says: 

“Raw silk plays so important a part 
in the export trade of Japan that no 
discussion of Japanese resources is com- 
plete without some mention of this 
commodity. Sericulture is the most im- 
portant secondary occupation of the Jan- 
anese agricultural population, and the 
export of raw silk, which before the war 
accounted for about 28% of Janan’s total 
export trade, accounted in 1929 for over 
36%. This increase has been almost en- 


Life Presidents Praise 
Insurance as Investment 


UNIVERSITY OF PA. MEETING 








William A. Law, Penn Mutual, and M. 
Albert Linton, Provident, Tell of 
Insurance Advantages 





Two life company presidents, William 
A. Law of the Penn Mutual and M. AI- 
bert Linton of the Provident Mutual, 
gave talks in which they praised life in- 
surance as an investment before a round 
table conference at the Third Annual 
Wharton Alumni Institute of Business, 
held at the University of Pennsylvania 
last week. 

Mr. Law, who discussed investment 
tendencies in life insurance today, told 
how insurance companies always follow 
a fundamentally wise program in invest- 
ing. Four outstanding princinles of se- 
lection have been woven into the entire 
fabric of life insurance investments of 
United States companies: 1. To buy 
fixed return obligations, secured by first 
liens. 2. To confine foreign investments 
almost wholly to certain holdings of pre- 
mier Canadian securities. 3. To select 
investments responsive to the needs of 
the day. 4. To diversify holdings and 
thus distribute the risk. 

Huge Growth in Assets 

\ comprehensive analysis of invest- 
ment practices of fifty-two leading life 
insurance companies holding from 91% 
to 98% of the assets of the United S‘ates 
legal reserve companies during the past 
twenty-five vears, President Law = said, 
shows that during this period. which in- 
cluded the greatest war in history. epi- 
demics and extreme swings in business 
cycles. life insurance assets in relation 
to national wealth increased from 2.3% 
to 5.6%. The total assets of legal re- 
serve companies increased 590%. The 
1931 increase exceeds the average annual 
increase for the cight-year period of 
1923 to 1930 and is only $284.854.009 less 
than for the record vear of 1928. 

The question of whether it might be 
better to buy term insurance and place 
one’s investment money in other chan- 
nels or to entrust to the life insurance 
company as part of a premium the in- 
vestment element was discussed bv Pres- 
ident Linton. He brought out that tak- 
ing everything into consideration life 
insurance offers an ideal combination of 
protection and investment. 

Remarkable Security 

As to the relative security he said, “the 
life insurance company with its con- 
servative investment policy, the wide 
spread in the type and number of in- 
vestments, affords remarkable security. If 
a man has a $10,000 cash value in a life 
insurance company, having say 10,000 
separate investments, he has the equiva- 
lent of $1 invested in each of 10,000 
conservative investments. Losses are 
spread over a large base and bear light- 
Iv on any individual. The whole fund 
exhibits remarkable stability. It is safe- 
euarded further by full publicity and the 
rigid supervision of state insurance de- 
partments. 

“Freedom investment 


from worry or 





tirely due to the development of the de- 
mand for silk in the United States. How 
important to Japan this United States 
demand is will be realized from the con- 
sideration of a few figures. In 1928 
Japan’s production of silk was equal to 
over 68% of total world production. In 
1929 over 84% of Japan’s total produc- 
tion of raw silk was exported and nearly 
97% of this export went to the United 
States. The huge figures of raw silk 
exports show how important and, in- 
deed, indispensable a position this in- 
dustry has come to occupy in the coun- 
try’s economic structure, and how seri- 
ous a thing any great decrease in the 
world demand, and especially in the 
United States demand, for Japanese silk 
necessarily is. The future of the raw 
silk industry in Japan is going to be 
largely affected by two things—the rap- 
id development of the artificial silk in- 
dustry and the development of the Chi- 
nese silk industry.” 








Chicago 


A Good Place to Live 
A Good Place to Work 


Chicago inspires an 
intense loyalty among 
her people. The 
Illinois Life is but 
one of many organi- 
zations proud to be 


a Chicago booster. 


ILLINOIS LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 
+ CHICAGO + 


Iliinois Life Building 
1212 Lake Shore Drive 


Raymond W. Stevens, President 








from the hazard of having to reinvest 
maturing principal, is another important 
feature of the life insurance service. The 
life insurance investment fund excels in 
convenience, in-freedom from care, in 
stability of growth of the fund, and has 
advantages from the point of view of 
taxation. A life insurance program in- 
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volves a continuous urge to save. The 
series of premium notices, grace notices, 


and agency follow-ups, tend to maintain 
the program intact to the end. It coun- 
teracts the natural tendency to use ac- 
cumulated funds for temporary, unimpor- 
tant purposes which defeat the objective 
of having a fund accumulated in old age.” 





Poliey 


NSURANCE 


Amount of the policy 
olicy. 


come 


years, as elected, begi 


to the end o 





Family Income 


rotection for the 

family providing for a regular 
audi over agiven period and then the Face 
aid in fuil—is now obtainable 


——— the New England Mutual’s New Family In- 


The guaranteed Income Period covers 10, 15, or 20 


g with the date of issue of 

the Policy—a period of protection until children who 

are living reach the age of self-support. ‘The income 

that will aid in the event of death of the insured 

P this income period is equivalent to 12% 

r annum on the Face Amount ($1 

a $10,000 Family Income Policy). Provision is also 

made for the payment of the Face Amount of the 
Policy in full when the income stops. 


New England Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Post Office Square 
Boston, Mass. 


per month on 
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ANY a bright child is un 

justly blamed for dullness 
because he cannot hear what his 
teacher says. She may not know 
that his hearing is defective. 


There are hundreds of thousands 
of such children in school now. 
If their ears are neglected, they 
will probably repeat grades much 
more often than other children. 


Any school which is equipped 
with a phonograph audiometer can 
discover its hard of hearing chil- 
dren, a large proportion of whom 
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For more than 12 years a national service organi- 
zation has been warning against quack remedies 
and giving information concerning hearing aids, 
vocational and employment problems, hearing 
tests for children and lip reading instruction. 


It has also assisted in forming local leagues for the 
deafened which have helped thousands to read- 
just their lives. Many of these leagues have. audi- 
torium earphone sets, amplified radios and demon- 
strations of standard hearing aids. 


It is prepared to help those who have few social 
contacts and who are isolated in small villages and 
remote places. If you have any sort of hearing 
problem which you long to talk over with some 
one who will listen—and understand—write enclos- 
ing a self-addressed envelope to the American Fed- 
eration of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing, 
Inc., 1537—35th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 













There are millions of adults in the 
United States whose ear troubles 
were neglected in their childhood, 
or later, and who are now perma- 
nently deafened. Their number 
cannot be known since many of 
them are so reticent, so sensitive 
about their handicap that they 
make every effort to conceal it. 


With increasing deafness, year 
after year, there often comes to the 
hard of hearing a feeling that 
there is a constantly growing bar- 
rier—an invisible wall—between 
themselves and their fellows. 





can be saved from lifelong deafness provided they 
receive expert care and attention. 


Common colds, especially when involving the nasal 
sinuses, are a frequent cause of deafness. Noses 
should be blown gently, or infected mucus may be 
forced through the tubes into the middle ear and 
cause deafness. 


After an attack of measles, diphtheria, scarlet fever, 
meningitis or infantile paralysis, the ears should be 
examined to see if any condition which might cause 
deafness remains in the tubes leading to the ears. 
Diseased tonsils, adenoids, or running ears often 
lead to deafness. Undernourishment may have 
a definite relation to impairment of hearing. 


Freperick H. Ecxer, PresipENT 


Deafened persons are often persuaded to buy worth- 
less devices and nostrums which do more harm than 
good. The victims suffer in silence. 


However, there are scientifically constructed instru- 
ments which amplify sound and do aid impaired 
hearing. Ear specialists can advise regarding them. 


But when all scientific aids to hearing fail, lip reading 
offers a rescue to old and young. It should be an 
essential part of the education of every child whose 
hearing is impaired. 


Much of the deafness among adults, now incurable, 
could have been prevented if the cause had been 
detected and properly treated during childhood. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ONE Mapison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Announce Speakers for 
Tri-State Congress 


IN PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 24 





Prominent General Agents on Program; 
Luncheon for Managers and Banquet- 
Dance Features 





Extensive plans are being made to put 
over this year’s Tri-State Life Insur- 
ance Congress in Philadelphia in the 
usual fine manner. The affair will be 
held at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel on 
March 24. “Organizing the Seller to 
Sell” will be the theme. 

Seven speakers will address the morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions, their subjects 
covering all phases of selling. These in- 
clude: James A. Giffin, assistant agency 
manager of the Phoenix Mutual; Wil- 
liam H. Beers, general agent, New Eng- 
land Mutual, New York; John W. Yates, 
general agent, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Detroit; Walter A. Craig, general agent, 
State Mutual, Philadelphia; W. Treskow, 
assistant vice-president, Central Hanover 
Bank & Trust, New York; A. H. Kollen- 
berg, agent, Mutual Benefit, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and Tohn L. Wood, man- 
ager of education and sales promotion, 
National Cash Register Co. 

One of the features of the day will be 
a luncheon for managers. It will be a 
buffet affair and the only speaker will 
be M. Nelson Bond, general. agent for 
the Travelers at Baltimore. Speakers at 
the banquet will include Theodore J. 
Grayson, director of the evening and ex- 
tension schools of the University of 
Pennsylvania; Con McCole, humorist, 
and Fletcher W. Stites, former Pennsyl- 
vania State Senator. An innovation this 
year will be a dance to follow the ban- 
quet. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL PROMOTIONS 
J. P. Carroll and A. H. Hammond Named 
Superintendents of Agencies; W. T. 
Plogsterth, Director of Publicity 
The Lincoln National Life has ap- 
pointed J. P. Carroll and A. H. Ham- 
mond superintendents of agencies and 
W. T. Plogsterth, director of publicity 

and sales promoting. 

Mr. Carroll has been with the com- 
pany since February, 1930 and has served 
as assistant superintendent of agencies 
since January, 1931. Mr. Hammond has 
had seventeen years of life insurance 
selling and agency management and has 
been assistant superintendent of agencies 
for the Lincoln National the past year. 
Mr. Plogsterth has been a member of 
the agency department staff the past 
ten years, and has been assistant sup- 
erintendent of agencies the past five 
years, devoting his efforts to sales pro- 
motion largely, in addition to his regu- 
lar agency work. 


CONN. MUTUAL APPOINTMENT 











Paul C. Snyder Named General Agent 
At Harrisburg; John R. Keen to 
Move to Reading 

lhe Connecticut Mutual has appointed 
Paul C. Snyder general agent at Harris- 
burg, Pa., succeeding John R. Keen, who 
has resigned to devote his time to his 
large personal clientele. Mr. Keen will 
make his headquarters at Reading, Pa., 
as associate general agent. 

Mr. Snyder has to his credit many 
years of successful life insurance expe- 
rience in both production and organiza- 
tion work, He is a native of Pennsylva- 
nia. Territory of the Harrisburg agency 
includes twelve counties in the central 
Part of the state. 





MET CONGRESS IN OKLAHOMA 
_K. C. Ringer, superintendent of agen- 
cies for the Metropolitan Life, was hon- 
ored guest and speaker at a recent sales 
congress sponsored by the company’s 
representatives in Oklahoma. The affair 
was held at the Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma 
City. Cleveland H. Longnecker, state 
manager for the company in Oklahoma, 
presided. 





“Phi Beta Kappa of Life Insurance” 
F the gold key worn by members 
of The Union Central $500,000 Club. 





A SYMBOL 


W ITH pride in their splendid 
record and confidence in their 
future achievement, The Union 


. ~., 


Central presents 
to the insurance 
fraternity the 
members of its 
$500,000 Clu b. 
These Underwrit- 
ers were at the 
second annual 


of outstanding achievement... 


ganization, held recently in Miami, 
Fla. President of the Club by virtue 
of leadership of the entire Union 


Central Field 
Force is. Richard 
J. Conheim. Vice- 
President is Joseph 
Gross, who has 
sold more than a 
half million an- 
nually for the last 


? 








Ricuarpd J. CONHEIM 


meeting of the or- 


13 years. 


/ 
JosepH Gross 











The Union Central $500,000 Club Roster 


H. Sheridan Baketel, C. L. U. 


*t+Walter E. Barton 


* Charles A. Blatchley, C. L. U. 


* Theodore M. Bumiller 
Leo J. Burns 
William W. Bussey 

* Fay W. Clubb 

* Richard J. Conheim 

*tJoseph P. Devine 

* John A. Doyle 

*tO. J. Fisher 

* Joseph Gross 
Allan E. Guberman 

* Louis Guberman 


* Marshall T. Hearne, Jr. 


*tM. G. Hodnette 

* Sadie L. Hoffman 
James D. Kauffman 

- Frank W. Kingett 

*tCharles B. Knight 
Marion A. Knight 

* Maurice C. Kramer 
Hamilton Lee 

+ J. Early Lee 

+ William B. Lee 
Harry T. Licklider 


Stephenson W. McGill 


John J. McLean 
Enid S. Miller 
William B. Monroe 


* Indicates two-year membership. 


* Earl V. Reed 
John R. Riha 
William Rodgers 
Charles Romer 
Robert A. Sasseen 


—+—- * * * * 


Harry J. Spencer 

Herman Stark 

Frank H. Strietmann 

* Arthur W. Tell 

* J. Mitchel Thorsen 

* Diederich H. Ward 
Fred Watson 

*+B. A. Wiedermann 

*tEmmet C. Wier 

* Edwin A. Zelnicker 


7 Manager member. 


John C. Sebastian, C. L. U. 











The Union 


Central Life Insurance Co. 


OF CINCINNATI 


Over One and One-Half Billions In Force 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Lffichency 


During 1931 the 


Worth Telling Equitable Society 
The paid 433 death claims 
Procrastinator for $1,868,680 on poli- 
cies which had been 

in force less than a year, according to 


Agency Items. This tells a graphic story 
which may well be pointed out to any- 
one who procrastinates in buying life in- 
surance. The strong and well have no 
charmed lease on life. Each of the per- 
sons insured under the above mentioned 
policies was able to qualify for life in- 


surance within twelve months—some 

within a few weeks—of the time of death. 
* * * 

G. E. Bulkley, vice- 

Advantage president of the Con- 

of Binding necticut General Life, 

Premiums tells in a recent issue 


of the excellent Con- 
necticut General Bulletin of the advan- 
tages of binding premiums. He says: 

“In the writing of an application an 
agent has two major difficulties, one get- 
ting the signature to the application, and 
two, securing the payment which makes 
the contract effective. It is reasonable 
that both of these should be secured at 
the same time when the prospect has 
been sold to the need and is in the buy- 
ing mood. All kinds of things may hap- 
pen between the signing of the appli- 
cation and the delivery of the policy 
which would make an entire resale nec- 
essary if no binding payment has been 
made. If the sale has been a real one 
and a payment is requested as a part of 
the ordinary procedure, it can be secured 
in the great majority of cases. Not only 
is the service to the policyholder more 
complete, but much time and anxiety is 
saved the agent. We are all looking for 
improved sales methods today. For 
those not using the binding receipt, we 
strongly recommend it. 

‘Because of our belief in this sales 
method and on account of some actual 
problems which had arisen under some 
death losses on prepaid policies—and 
they do happen—we reviewed our meth- 
ods recently. We found that in some 
cases totally inadequate binders were be- 
ing taken and the insurance which the 
insured naturally assumed to be in force, 
actually lapsed before he even saw the 
policy. For example, a $5 binder on a 
$365 annual premium would cover the ap- 
plicant for five days—less time than re- 
quired to have the policy issued and re- 
turned to the agency, unless the agency 
were very near Hartford. Should the 
applicant die on the seventh day, no in- 
surance would be in force and no claim 
paid. 

“In order properly to protect the pol- 
icyholder and carry out the promise, or 
intimation at least, probably made by 
the agent in good faith, that the binder 
placed the insurance in force and con- 
tinued it until there was a reasonable 
opportunity to comnlete the delivery of 
the policy and the payment of the bal- 
ance of the premium, the rule of at least 
a proportional premium for a month was 


adopted December 1. One _ thoughtful 
agent objected to the amount of the 
binding premium required, although 





agreeing with the principle behind the 
rule. He suggested that we charge the 
interim premium for at least one month 
as a binder. The idea seemed a good 
one and we are glad to adopt it as an 
aid to the agent while accomplishing our 
objective of a definite coverage for a 
minimum of one month. 

“This same agent told us that he al- 
ways tried to get a binder with an ap- 
plication. When successful, he didn’t 
worry as much about a rated case. He 
places four out of five rated cases if they 
have paid a binding premium. Then, too, 
a binding premium eliminates the neces- 


sity of an Inspection Receipt.” 
* * x 
The six sales 
Important points emphasized by 
Selling Richard C. Borden 
Points and Alvin C. Busse 


in their book, “How 
to Win an Argument,” recently pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, are worthy 
of repetition. Many life agents have 
heard Messrs. Borden and Busse stage 
their effective sales demonstration in 
agency meetings where they have ap- 
peared. Their advice is: 

1. Don’t talk too much. 

2. Don’t interrupt your prospect and 
don’t argue. 

3. Don’t be aggressively belligerent, 
over-positive, or argumentative in your 
attitude or statements. 

4. Don’t attack; inquire, particularly 
during the beginning of the interview. 
5. Restate, in your own words, each 
important objection of the prospect. 

6. When you begin to close, concen- 
trate upon one key-issue or selling point. 


* * * 


How life insurance 


Insurance meets emergencies is 
Meeting well told by Manager 
Emergencies B. S. Blanton of the 


Phoenix Mutual, 
writing in the Phoenix Mutual Field. He 
tells the following typical incidents: 

“The other day I had lunch with a 
friend of mine who is an officer in one 
of Charlotte’s largest and best banks. He 
told me of a recent experience in which 
a personal friend, who does no business 
with his bank but has accounts with sev- 
eral others, asked where he could bor- 
row $20,000 or $25,000, putting up $45,000 
in government bonds as collateral. My 
banker friend went on to explain that 
although this collateral was of the very 
best kind, undoubtedly this man’s own 
banks had refused to loan. This, he ex- 
plained, was due to the necessity of a 
banking institution keeping their funds 
as liquid as possible during the present 
emergency. Any loan made would have 
to be on a demand note and, in this case 
apparently, the bank did not care to do 
this for fear the note might have to be 
called on a day’s notice. The chances 
are the borrower would not be able to 
meet this, which would of necessity force 
the bank to sell the collateral and there- 
by make an enemy. 

“Last week one of the most prominent 
men in Charlotte, a director or an officer 
in several of our largest companies, 
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came into our office and asked how much 
he could borrow on his policies. When 
he was told $30,000, he replied that he 
needed only $10,000. In a few days the 
money was in his hands with no ques- 
tions asked, no red tape and no demand 
note. 

“Doesn’t life insurance come as near 
as possible to meeting any and every 
emergency that may arise? Paint a pic- 
ture in your mind of what life insurance 
can do for every man, woman and child; 
paint it so clearly that all vour inter- 
views will result in your prospects see- 
ing this picture equally as clear. Then 
you will have the name on the dotted 
line and will be rendering the greatest 
service I know of.” 





GRISWOLD WILSON’S RECORD 


Griswold Wilson of the Hamlin agen- 
cy of the National Life of Vermont in 
Cleveland has just received a pin with 
two diamonds in honor of his having 
been a member of the company’s Lead- 
ers Club for ten continuous years. Mr. 
Wilson did not enter the life insurance 
business until 1922, has been with the 
National Life during this entire period, 
has been a member of the Million-Dollar 
Round Table, and his delivered business 
has averaged $667,000 a year. 





EMPLOYE BENEFITS INCREASED 

President Emmet C. May of the Pe- 
oria Life recently announced to the em- 
ployes of the company the benefits 
granted by the company to the employes 
have been greatly extended. 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 








FAVORITE OF WOMEN 


An interesting sidelight on the activi- 
ties of women in life insurance selling is 
the great amount of retirement income 
business written by them in proportion 
to the men agents, says the Lincoln Na- 
tional. Considering the number active in 
each group, the women far outstrip the 
men in the sale of these contracts. 





ANNUITIES 

Annuities find their greatest sale in 
centers of heavy urban population, Lin- 
coln National figures show. An example 
of the acceptance of this class of invest- 
ment by the city dweller is pointed out 
by the listing of the twenty leading sales 
leaders on single premium life annuities 
for the Lincoln National for the year to 
date. 





CANADIAN YEAR BOOK OUT 
The 1931 Year Book of the Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers Association, con- 
taining the proceedings of the thirty- 
eighth annual meeting of the association 
held in Toronto, November 20, has been 
published in attractive form. 




















in 
OHIO — MICHIGAN — INDIANA 


Write for information 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 


111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


GENERAL AGENT CONTRACTS 
Available For 
GENERAL INSURANCE FIRMS 





THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Policies Are Issued from Birth to Sixty-Five Years Next 
Birthday 


A comparative statement of the Company’s progress during the last ten 
years shows a remarkable achievement. 
by 141.9%; the admitted assets have shown a gain of 492.2%. 
reserves for the protection of policyholders have expanded by 545.6%; and the 
insurance in force has increased by 152.6%. 

OVER ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR MILLIONS IN FORCE 


A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 








e premium income has in 
The policy 
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Leading Trust Executives Give 
Their Views On Insurance Trusts 


Reply to Questionnaire Sent Out by Leslie McDouall; Differ 
Greatly in Opinion Regarding Co-operation of 
Life Underwriters in Development 


One of the most interesting and im- 
portant talks given at last week’s confer- 
ence of the Trust Division of the Ameri- 
can. Bankers Association in New York 
City was that of Leslie G. McDouall, as- 
sociate trust officer of the Fidelity Union 
Trust of Newark and chairman of the 
Trust Division’s committee on insurance 
trusts. Mr. McDouall told of the replies 
that he had received as the result of 
questioning thirty-five outstanding trust 
executives located in twenty-three cities 
and seventeen states on their experience 
with insurance trusts. 

The replies represent laborious accu- 
mulation and cautious reasoning and are 
stimulating because of the varied points 
of view, Mr. McDouall said. 

Answers to the first two questions, as 
given on this page, indicate clearly that 
with most of the banks, insurance trusts 
fell off in volume in 1931. In a few in- 
stances members reported that the insur- 
ance trusts increased substantially. In 
many of the instances where they report 
either an increase or a decrease in 1931 
they attribute this change chiefly to the 

addition or resignation of new business 
colic: tors during that year. All seem to 
agree that the general business condition 
has been in large measure responsible 
for the decrease in volume of business. 

There is one bank which had this to 
say: “No class of business has remained 
unaffected by the business depression 
and decline in security values, and the 
insurance trust business is no exception. 
I think, however, that it has probably 
been less affected than almost any class 
of business I know.” 

Small Lapse Percentage 

In regard to question 3, Mr. McDouall 
reported that the gener ral reflection is 
that there have not been many lapses of 
trusteed policies—the percentage of 
lapses to the total amount of policies 
trusteed is but a fraction of 1%. Three 
cities report a substantial number of 
lapses, whereas the rest of the cities re- 
port few, if any, lapses. 

There are two main difficulties which 
seem apparent today in selling insur- 
ance trusts, according to the replies to 
question 5. These are: Conditions ris- 
ing Out of the present situation; and a 
change, felt by some trust companies, in 
underwriters’ co-operation, A significant 
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influence has of course been the loss of 
confidence in financial institutions. Speak- 
ing of this, Mr. McDouall said: “I think 
that every one of us should use every 
effort within his power to bring about 
the restoration of confidence, which has 
not only affected the insurance trust 
movement but has very materially af- 
fected the business of the insurance com- 
panies of America.” 
Underwriters’ Co-operation 

As regarding underwriters’ co-opera- 
tion, there is a great difference of opin- 
ion among trust executives, due no doubt 
to the fact that there is a difference in 
the underwriters and trust executives 
themselves in the several cities. Suffice 
it to say, Mr. McDouall said, the de- 
crease or even total lack of co-operation 
of underwriters is rightly considered a 


* insurable from 
the aay of birth 
with - 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Wayne , Indiana 








equipped to undertake solicitation of de- 
sirable trust business. 

Some bankers said that business con- 
ditions, they felt, are largely responsible 





tee on Insurance 


trust business ? 

ing thereon? 

strongly than in the past? 
8. 


ment? 


through the death of the insured? 


the client ? 





Questionnaire On Insurance Trusts 


Following are the questions which were asked of outstanding trust 
executives of the country by Leslie McDouall, chairman of the commit- 
Trusts of the Trust Comps uny Division, 
answers being discussed in the accompanying article : 

1. What has been your experience with insurance trusts during the 
past year as compared with the recent years of better business conditions ? 

2. Has the general business situation greatly affected new insurance 


3. Has there been any substantial number of lapses of trusteed policies ? 
4. Do you find that you have had considerable activity dealing with 
the request of the insured to withdraw policies for the purpose of borrow- 


Are you encountering any new difficulties in selling insurance trusts 
6. Do underwriters co-operate ? 
7. Do you find optional modes of settlement 


As a result of your experience in good times and bad, how would 
you appraise the importance to your institution of insurance trusts as com- 
pared with wills, living trusts and other services offered by your depart- 


9. Has any considerable volume of life insurance trusts become active 
10. Has the collateral business been profitable? 


11. What importance do you attach to the business insurance trust, 
both from the standpoint of your institution and from the standpoint of 


A. B. A,, the 


being pushed more 








difficulty in some cities where such an 
unfortunate circumstance exists. Some 
banks say that the experience of the last 
few years has shown the advisability of 
selecting and cultivating only a small 
group of life underwriters who are 
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for the appearance of non-co-operation; 
the life insurance business has felt the 
effect of economic conditions to such an 
extent that the underwriter’s attention 
has been centered on the sale of insur- 
ance rather than the disposition of the 


proceeds. 

The insurance trust is regarded as of 
great importance by some banks, accord- 
ing to their replies to question 8, and as 
almost negligible by others. One trust 
executive said that the growth of the 
living trusts is largely attributable to the 
development of the life insurance trust 
contemporaneously with it. Another be- 
lieves that insurance trusts should be 
stressed as strongly as wills and living 
trusts. 

Significant Qualities 

Many other significant qualities of in- 
surance trusts are revealed in the an- 
swers to this question, namely: 

(1) They are a good feeder for wills, 
testamentary trusts and frequently liv- 
ing trusts; (2) they have a stronger ap- 
peal to the general class of people, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that they do 
not require a severance of the individ- 
ual’s present property from him, as is 
the case with living trusts; (3) they stay 
more nearly at par than any other class 
of business through thick and thin; 
(4) they represent the cleanest possible 
sort of trust business and estate clients 
are not being offered the best possible 
service if banks fail to stress them; 
(5) the proceeds of life insurance trusts 
are more easily administered than any 
other kind of business, with the possible 
exception of cash received when living 
trusts are created. 

Business Insurance Trusts 

The replies to question 11 on the im- 
portance of the business insurance trust 
were illuminating. 

More than one-half of the banks ques- 
tioned to some degree share the views 





inadequately or in scattered places. 


FOR YOU THE NEW EVER. 
READY LIFE INSURANCE 
REGISTER comes as a Godsend. 
It opens with an indexed section in 
which you can enter all the birth- 
days of your accounts. 

The second section provides en- 
tries for all your accounts, with a 
list of policies held by each, to- 


your accounts. 





Are Your Records ALIVE? 


. OU who sell LIFE INSURANCE KNOW how all-important it is to 
have a complete record of all your accounts. 
have hitherto kept your records of vital statistics, policies, commissions, etc., 


Think of seeing all this vitally important information at a glance! 
of having it assembled, organized, and ready to use in an attractive book 
small enough to fit into your brief case, and large enough to provide for all 


And then consider the low price—$6.50 FOR SINGLE COPY and a 
diversified price on various quantities! 
will more than pay for this register. 


SEND FOR A COPY TODAY BUT SEND NO MONEY... 


McQUADE, HART & SPENCER, 


Consultants, Auditors and Business Engineers 
Metropolitan Life Bldg—Telephone: CAledonia 5-0344—New York City, N. Y. 


Yet you know, too, that you 


gether with such important data as 
kind of policy, premiums, expira- 
tion dates, beneficiaries, delinquen- 
cies, etc. 

The third section tells you when 
premiums are paid, and consequent- 
ly provides a complete record of 
commissions due you by your com- 
pany. 


Think 


A single renewal, caught in time, 


PAY THE POSTMAN , 


Inc. 
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expressed by Charlton Alexander at a 
recent trust conference. This group of 
banks doubts the value of business life 
insurance trusts in most instances and 
believes that in the long run the business 
life insurance trust is unprofitable. They 
argue that the cases are few and far be- 
tween where a bank should accept busi- 
ness life insurance trusts because they 
are fraught with difficulty, if not danger, 
and are nearly always unsound as they 
have been generally advocated. The per- 
centage of mortality on this class of 
business is very high. 

There is a suggestion made by some 
of the bankers that further study should 
be given to the question of fees to be 
charged for this type of service. It is 
quite evident, Mr. McDouall added, that 
the banks are divided as to business life 
insurance trusts. One bank who favors 
this class of trust says: “I dont see that 
there is much dynamite in it if it is used 
as a reasonable tool by life insurance 
men and trust men without high press- 
sure.” Another replies: “The business 
insurance trust is valuable principally be- 
cause it establishes contact with a num- 
ber of individuals in the business whose 
affairs logically come under discussion as 
part of our business insurance trust pro- 
gram.” 

Mr. McDouall brought out that some 
banks felt that life companies, officials 
and underwriters should show a more 
friendly attitude toward the insurance 
trust development if they expect the 
banks to continue to co-gperate as they 
have the past year. He said that he 
would not be misunderstood as being of 
that group which is doubtful of the value 
of the co-operation to be expected from 
underwriters. “We in Newark believe in 
the underwriter, first, last and always,” 
he added, “and that the insurance trust 
is a simple proposal of co- operation for 
an important public purpose.’ 


| i 2 WHATLEY MAKES TALK 

S. T. Whatley, general agent for the 
Aetna Life in Chicago and former pres- 
ident of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, addressed the Life Under- 
writers Association of St. Louis last 
week. 


Mix Stresses Need Of 
Writing For Permanence 


IMPORTANCE OF CONSERVATION 


Says the Net Gain in Business is Only 
True Measuring Stick of 
Progress 


The fallacy in the general practice of 
measuring progress in life insurance by 
volume of business written was discussed 
intelligently by Donald G. Mix, manager 
of conservation for the State Mutual, in 
his address before the company’s recent 
convention at Edgewater Park, Miss. He 
true 


stressed the fact that the only 


measuring stick of progress is the net 
eain in business and brought out that 
although increased 
many times, the actual increase in insur- 
ance in force has been steadily declining 


since 1921. 
During 1931 the net gain in insurance 


volume has been 


in force for many companies, agencies 
and life underwriters, showed an appre- 
ciable decline, Mr. Mix said, adding: 


“We ought to face the situation square- 

ly and not measure our progress by vol- 
ume, but by net gain when evaluating 
our own business. * * * The great- 
est losses have strangely enough been 
suffered by producers five Or more years 
in the business. The newer men have 
not been hit in proportion. There is a 
reason or rather several of them. 

“One obvious factor is that business 
is harder to get and more difficult to 
close. This fact alone would account 
for the low two year lapse rate and to 
it can be traced our reduction in first 
and second year lapses during 1931. In 
other words, our 1930 and 1931 business 
has of necessity been of better quality 
than any we have had for several years. 
It renews better and pays out more com- 
missions. The new man, then, finds the 
sledding harder than the established un- 
derwriter found it in 1928-29, but his ef- 
forts produce a more stable return and 










Pittsfield 


indications point to a steadily increasing 
renewal account. 

“Selling technique has changed some- 
what during the last year or two. I 
don’t mean to imply that the older sales 
methods are obsolete, but we do move 


along and progress in finesse and in 
ability to hold a prospect’s attention. The 
visual sales helps and some of the new 
direct mail material have been of great 
benefit to both new and established pro- 
ducers. The veteran whose sales have 
been slipping may with profit investi- 
gate some of these plans which have 
worked for the new man. He may find 
that they will tie in with many of his 
good old practices and dress up his pre- 
sentation so that it incorporates the best 
in both the old and the new. 

“Sales styles seem to ‘be changing for 
the better. We have sold more and 
more frills in the past until the real pur- 
pose of the insurance has in many in- 
stances been obscured in a fog of fig- 
ures consisting of cash and loan values, 
dividends, net costs and policy provi- 
sions. If present difficult conditions bring 
a return to the safe and logical method 
of selling, what the protection will do 
for the beneficiary if the insured dies 
and for the insured if he lives, we shall 
have progressed a long way on the road 
to the solution of future troubles such 
as we now are experiencing.” 





U. S. LIFE APPOINTMENT 
The United States Life has appointed 
F. B. Hawkins general agent, with of- 
~ eh 250 Fulton Avenue, Hempstead, 


Eightieth Anniversary Year 

BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is_ justly 

proud of its record for past year. 

The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 

from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 

New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 
“Ask Any Berkshire Agent.” 

BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

Incorporated 1851 











1931 


Massachusetts 

















MONTANA LIFE REPORT 





President H. R. Cunningham Shows 
Company To Be in Strong Financial 
Position; Has Assets Gain 

In his annual report on the operations 
of the Montana Life of Helena, Presi- 
dent H. R. Cunningham shows that the 


company had at the end of 1931 total as- 
sets amounting to $11,953,216, a gain of 
more than $685,000. The unassigned sur- 
plus was $915,000 in addition to surplus 
to policyholders amounting to $1,415,000. 

The total business for 1931 amounted 
to $6,454,000 with a total insurance in 
force at the end of the year of $51,846,- 
000. In his address at the annual meet- 
ing President Cunningham pointed out 
that the Montana Life had maintained a 
very strong financial position in spite of 
the adverse conditions with which it has 
been confronted. Two-thirds of the com- 
pany’s business came from the states of 
Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Wyoming and Idaho which suffered not 
only from the general depression but 
from disastrous drought. About 80% of 
the business is from rural districts de- 
pending upon the success of farming and 
stock raising. This business has been 
profitable because the mortality experi- 
ence has been most satisfactory. 


METROPOLITAN CHANGE 


Bruno Haberbush has taken over the 
Metropolitan Life agency in Batavia, 
N. Y., as manager. He was formerly 
manager at Jamestown. 





THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
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Depression Periods Not 
Without Their Virtues 


CHANDLER BULLOCK’S VIEWS 





State Mutual Life President Cites Some 
Benefits Derived From Business 


Set-Backs 





The favorable factors in connection 
with periods of depression were discussed 
at the recent convention of the field 
representatives of the State Mutual Life 
of Worcester by Chandler Bullock, presi- 
dent of the company. President Bullock 
is a recognized student of economics and 
his comments were listened to with close 
interest. He said that set-backs in busi- 
ness had their virtues. He cited the 
enormous increase in state and municipal 

government expenses during recent 
years. 

“Had the growth of prosperity been 
uniformly upward,” said President Bul- 
lock, “there is no telling to what lengths 
governmental exactions would have run, 
or how far men and women would have 
been drawn from private enterprise off 
to public jobs paid for from all our pri- 
vate purses by increasing tax burdens. 
In brief, it takes a depression to halt 
such bureaucratic excesses. That is an- 
other reason, and a potent one, why a 
depression is a wholesome lesson for this 
nation and the world. Let us not forget 
that. 

Beneficial Sobering Effect 

“One of the solutions of the existing 
situation is that deficits and increased 
taxes have a sobering effect on legisla- 
tors and executives—federal, state, and 
municipal. It has been most cheering to 
note that many incoming governors and 
mayors in their inaugural addresses made 
in the last few weeks have emphatically 
stressed the need of state and municipal 
retrenchment. It has been indeed the 
predominating note in their inaugurals, 
pleasant music in the ears of their con- 
stituencies. 

“In brief, depression induces a saner 
state of mind than that which can pre- 
vail when prosperity is ever on the up 
and up. A depression teaches lessons 
that each generation apparently must 
learn. So indeed there are blessings in 
this adversity—so let us not wear too 
long a face at this time. In the light 
now of experience we can say this with- 
out exaggeration: certainly nothing fails 
like too much prosperity all of a sudden. 

“For thousands of years prior to the 
modern era the chief problem of life was 
to obtain adequate means of subsistence, 
but now food and other goods are actu- 
ally pressing upon the population from 
over-production. According to a recent 
compilation, the average person 100 years 
ago had fifty-two wants of which six- 
teen were regarded as necessities. To- 
day their wants number 484 on the av- 
erage of which ninety-four are looked 
upon as necessities. In other words 
even in a depression the great masses 
of the people have now more comforts 
than previous geners ations had during pe- 
riods of prosperity.’ 


Factors on Constructive Side 


Turning to the outlook President Bul- 

lock said: 

“Now having stopped to realize that 
this period is giving the world some bit- 
ter but needed and corrective medicine, 
let us consider the factors that will again 
bring us back slowly but surely to a 
higher level of progress and prosperity. 

“We have spoken of the accumulating 
tax burdens. I have already referred to 
ihe public psychology and opinion which 
is beginning to bring us back to a 
sounder basis of oohtie expenditures and 
ti ixe S. 

“Then there are the perplexing inter- 
national war debts and settlements and 
their bad effect on world commerce and 
European prosperity. Yet during this 
Past year one fact at least has been de- 
termined and that is that the United 
States is beginning to be amenable to 
some proposition involving a moratorium 
on such debts. One years’ moratorium 
has been declared, to the great relief 


of Europe. Close observers of sentiment 
in Washington feel that Congress from 
sheer force of circumstances will ulti- 
mately recede from its present hard- 
boiled attitude on foreign debts. 

“As a matter of fact, it looks as if 
Germany had cut the Gordian knot by 
publicly announcing its absolute inabil- 
ity to pay the reparations. This will 
prove the best possible and the quickest 
way to bring to a head the great ques- 
tion of international debts and repara- 
tions. 

“Then there is the question of the 
great decline in commodity prices which 
has caused much of our present unsettle- 
ment. It is a decline so great that many 
industries are run at an operating loss 
because the selling price of their goods 
does not cover the cost of production. 
Yet wages and costs are slowly being 
adjusted. Wages have already been re- 
duced 10% or so, as in the steel indus- 
try and with railroad labor. And we 
must remember that even then there is 
no loss to the working wage earner in 
buying power because the cost of his liv- 
ing is at least that much less. 

“Of course, if by some magic power 
all the various factors, such as wages, 
commodity and security prices, rents. 
real estate, taxes, and the like, could 
be adjusted simultaneously to a normal 
relationship—then the depression would 


SPONSORS MEMORIAL SERVICE 
The Metropolitan Life arranged a 
George Washington memorial service 
which was held in the crypt of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in London on Monday. Many 
prominent Americans attended. 





GETS OKLAHOMA LICENSE 

The Building and Loan Life of West 
Virginia has been licensed to do busi- 
ness in Oklahoma. W. M. Smith of 
Henryetta has been appointed general 
agent. 





be automatically over immediately. But 
the adjustment process is slow. But 
though slow it is sure and automatic— 
and it is going on now though you may 
not see it. 

“The inexorable and irresistible laws 
of economic behavior are even now at 
work bringing order out of what seems 
to be chaos. Slowly, by the painful proc- 
ess of elimination, over-expansion of 
plant capacity is being corrected. Over- 
capitalization is being adjusted. Many 
business corporations are going ‘through 
the wash,’ so to speak. 

“The financial structure of American 
business will emerge from the present 
painful period safe, sturdy and stronger 
than before. I think we can now make 
this statement as a fact and not as a 
hope.” 


NEW COMPANY IN BUFFALO 





Buffalo Mutual Life Has $25,000,000 in 
Force; Active Heads Are John M. 
Hull and Frank F. Ehlen 
The mga ge Life Insurance Ca 
of Buffalo, . Which began function- 
ing last mtx He as an old line legal re- 
serve company, has $25,000,000 insurance 
in force and assets of more than $1,180,- 
000. The company was formerly incor- 
porated as the Buffalo Life Association 
and has had a successful record in the 

business. 

The president is John M. Hull, who 
has been associated with the company 
for fifteen years, first as vice-president 
and general counsel and then elected 
president in January of last year. He 
is a leading attorney in Buffalo and is.a 
rector of many leading institutions of the 
city. He will be assisted by Frank F. 
Ehlen, who has the title, director of 
agencies. Mr. Ehlen joined the company 
last year and has taken an active part 
in helping change the company to an old 
line institution. 





INDUSTRIAL WRITER DIES 
Adolph B. Ulrich, one of the .best 
known writers of industrial life insur- 
ance in Kentucky, died last week at the 
age of seventy-five years. He was with 
the Metropolitan Life twenty-five years. 











HOME OFFICE BUILDING 








NEW YORK LIFE Is 
ON THE AIR 


HOUSANDS of congratulatory letters about our radio programs have 
been received. The purpose of these broadcasts is primarily to promote 
the conservation of insurance; and the Company hopes that life insurance, 


in general, as well as the New York Life will benefit. 


The agents of all companies are invited to tune in 
on our programs every Tuesday evening 
on any of the following stations: 


9:30 Eastern Time .......... Mow Youk .......... (WJZ) 
te ee ME Se urea oe rr (WBZ) 
te te a Cee Springfield ...... (WBZA) 
ee ee ce RN oan Bs Baltimore ......... (WBAL) 
ee te re cee mete Richmond ....... (WRVA) 
ee ee 5 eee ry ee Rochester ........ (WHAM) 
te ee _ eT ee ees Cleveland ....... (WGAR) 
ee ee MW 8. Pittsburg ......... (KDKA) 
ee ee ee p ee (WJR) 
ee et si roy Cincinnati ........ (WLW) 

8:30 Central Time ........... EE a y.hGricars (WENR) ° 
ee ee BE le a alg St. Louis ....... (KWK) 
ee * te nb ied Kansas City (WREN) 
ee « m Shguetcu mnie Council Bluffs, Ia... .(KOIL) 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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THE PUBLIC WILL REMEMBER 
In making his annual report to the 
policyholders President H. S. Nollen of 
the: Equitable Life of Iowa opens with 
the statement: “Events of the past year 
have led everyone to consider stability 
and permanence of an institution as its 
ability of 
the life insurance companies of the coun- 


most essential qualities.” The 


try to meet all of the abnormal demands 
upon them during the past two years is, 
of course, a splendid endorsement of 
While it 


is regretted that the insured should re- 


their stability and permanence. 


duce his protection by borrowing against 
his insurance yet this fact has been 
deeply impressed upon the public mind 
and it will be remembered when the in- 
surance agent talks to the prospect. 

Commenting on this phase of the pol- 
icy loan demand Mr. Nollen says in his 
annual report: 

“It can be truthfully said that the in- 
stitution of life insurance has been of in- 
calculable benefit to the public at large 
because it has, doubtless, maintained in 
a liquid condition many banks which 
might not otherwise have been able to 
meet their local requirements. Policy- 
holders should recognize the value of 
these life insurance reserves and, when 
able, restore the policies to their origi- 
unimpaired pro- 
Surely, the 
experience of the past two years should 
teach every policyholder that the 
of his life insurance policy is one that 


nal condition of having 
tection for the beneficiary. 


asset 


ought to be restored or kept unimpaired, 
so that when again needed for emergen- 
cies the funds will be available.” 


DEFENDS HIDDEN RESERVES 
Lord Plender, the British 
chartered accountant, discussed the ques- 


famous 


tion of hidden reserves in a paper which 
he delivered before the Insurance Insti- 
tute of London recently. 

In his opinion directors should be en- 
titled, in the interests of a company and 
its shareholders, to make reasonable pro- 
visions for contingencies, and should be 
allowed discretion in so doing, without 
necessarily being required to disclose the 
amount of the provisions in the balance 
sheet. 

“The general feeling in this 
as I interpret it,” he said, 
legislation which seeks, in effect, to tell 


country 
“is hostile to 


the business community how to manage 
and disclose its affairs. In these days, 
when business conditions tend to become 
more varied and complicated, elasticity, 
and not absolute rigidity, should be the 
keynote in regard to matters such as the 


form in which accounts should be sub- 
mitted and the information which they 
should contain.” 

Lord Plender added that he did not 
rule out the possibility that from time 
to time it might be found desirable to 
lay down by legislation further condi- 
tions in connection with the accounts 
submitted by public companies, particu- 
larly in regard to those which have in- 
vestments in subsidiaries. “Having re- 
gard to the extent to which business is 
carried on through the medium of sub- 


sidiary companies, in my opinion,” he 
said, “the time has come when the whole 
question of further and more adequate 
disclosures should be reviewed.” 

He saw grave difficulties in attempting 
to stereotype forms of balance sheets 
and profit and loss accounts. Unless 
abundant and fresh evidence were pro- 
duced to justify 
quirements, he would hesitate to put for- 


certain minimum re- 


ward any concrete recommendation. The 
directors might well in many cases give 
without danger to a company’s 
more information to shareholders than 
at present, but the degree and extent of 
such information must be influenced by 
the character 


interests 


of the business and other 
considerations. 


COMPULSORY MATERNITY 
INSURANCE 

A law was recently passed in Spain 
making maternity insurance obligatory 
for all female persons employed in in- 
dustry. There has been a great deal of 
opposition to it from those it was in- 
tended to benefit because factory work- 
ers are mostly single and complain that 
they are compelled to make payments 
There 
has been some demand for the repeal of 


for something they do not need. 


the law but meanwhile it is enforced. 


Miss N. Vander Starr, secretary of the 
Asia Life, was born in Chicago and 
gained her first business training as a 
member of an insurance, investment 
and real estate concern of that city. She 
invested large sums for clients who were 
mostly women with independent in- 
comes. She first came to the Orient in 
1921 and again in 1923 at which time 
she joined the Asia Life as assistant sec- 
retary. In 1925 she was made secretary. 
She is an amateur collector of Chinese 
antiques, particularly bronzes and porce- 
is an amateur collector of Chinese an- 
tiques, particularly bronzes and porce- 
lains. 

— 


Fenton M. Parke, head of the general 
insurance firm of Parke, Hall & Co.. 
Buffalo, has -been elected a director of 
the Municipal Research Bureau of that 
city for a three-year term. 


The Human Side of Insurance 





WILLIAMS 


CHARLES F. 


Charles F. Williams, president of the 
Western & Southern, is head of the Cin- 
cinnat1 Community Chest organization 
which is pledging $2,500,000 for 1932. In 
a sketch of Mr. Williams’ career the 
Cincinnati Times-Star says he has five 
children; is a student and owner of a 
library containing many autographed edi- 
tions; and has fine pictures in his home. 
He is a graduate of the Woodward High 
School and University Law School, Cin- 
cinnati. Mrs. Williams is active in 
charitable work. 

* * * 


Edward D. Duffield, president of the 
Prudential, has been appointed one of a 
committee of seven prominent men of 
New Jersey named byt Governor A. 
Harry Moore to study the problem of 
financing of municipal securities of the 
state. 

ss * 


John R. Hardin, president of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life, has been elected gen- 
eral chairman of the Hospital Council 
of Essex County, New Jersey. The po- 
sition was created at the annual meet- 
ing of the organization last week. 

* * * 


Frank L. Lane, general agent of the 
Home Life of New York at 212 Fifth 
Avenue, is celebrating his tenth anniver- 
sary in the "et hating this month. Of a 
life insurance family, Mr. Lane started 
as an agent, then became an assistant 
manager, and for the past few years has 
been assuming more and more responsi- 
bility in the agency of which his father, 
Louis Lane, is the senior general agent. 
To his host of friends throughout the 
country Frank Lane has sent an anni- 
versary announcement reading in part: 
“Ten busy years, crowded into a span 
that seems like one. It has been a 
pleasure to work with my friends in the 
business and more than a pleasure to 
work for my friends who are my clients.” 


* K x 


F. J. O'Neill, president of the Royal 
and Eagle Indemnity companies, left on 
the Bremen last week for a European 
tour. He will spend some time in Eng- 
land, and also visit countries on the Con- 
tinent. He is accompanied by his son, 
Frank H. O’Neill, and Leslie D. Forman, 
head of the Forman agency which is the 
New York representative of the Royal 
Indemnity. 

. * & 


Lon W. Harlow, head of the St. Louis 
agency of the National Surety, has been 
reappointed a member of the city Board 
of Equalization, which hears complaints 
about tax assessments. 





J. T. Lawrence, vice-president of the 

Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, has been 
elected a director of the “Dominion Se- 
curities Corp., Richmond, of which Brad- 
ford H. Walker, president of the Life 
Insurance Co. of Virginia, is vice-presi- 
dent. 

+ es & 


J. Howard Brown, president of J. How- 
ard Brown & Co. of Philadelphia, well- 
known in the insurance field, has been 
elected a director of the Franklin Fire 
to succeed the late Charles K. Yungman. 


* * * 


Charles M. Howell, Kansas City law- 
yer and reciprocal insurance leader, is to 
resign as chairman of the Democratic 
state committee for Missouri on Mon- 
day. He is entering the primary elec- 
tion for United States Senator. 

* * * 


“Brock” Park, American Asiatic Un- 

derwriters branch manager at Manila, 
4 , 

has returned from a five months’ tour 
of the United States and Europe. 





ERNEST STURM 


Ernest Sturm, chairman of the board 
of the Continental, Fidelity Phenix and 
other companies of the America Fore 
group, was guest of honor at a luncheon 
on Tuesday held in the officers’ dining; 
room in the companies’ building at 80 
Maiden Lane, New York, when he was 
congratulated on his forty years’ serv- 
ice with the America Fore group. On 
behalf of the officers Vice-President 
3ernard M. Culver told of the esteem 
in which the chairman was held and the 
affection which his fellow officers had for 
him. <A beautiful basket of American 
beauty roses was presented to Mr. Sturm. 

. * »# 


Franklin W. Fort, vice-president of the 
New Jersey Insurance Co., will be the 
principal speaker at the meeting of the 
North Jersey Association of Credit Men 
on Wednesday, March 3. His topic wil! 
be “How Will the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation Help Business ?” 

. * © 


C. T. Endemann of the American For- 
eign Insurance Association leaves today 
on the North German Llovd S. S 
Europa for a four months’ trip abroad. 
Mr. Endemann will spend most of the 
time in Paris where he will assist the 
European manager of A.F.I.A., Ugo E. 
Guerrini, in establishing a Paris office. 

* * * 


Charles F. Coffin, president of the 
State Life of Indianapolis, has been 
named chairman of the legislative and 
legal affairs committee of the Indianapo- 
lis Chamber of Commerce. 


x * a 


George C. Peery, member of the Vir- 
ginia State Corporation Commission. 2nd 
who has, been exercising supervision 
over insurance matters for that body, has 
been re-elected for a term of six years 
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When “Archbishop” Kemp Preached 

Archibald Kemp, second vice-president 
of the Firemen’s group, is a good in- 
surance man, a gentleman and a devout 
churchman. One time when the minis- 
ter of his church was absent he was 
called upon to lead the congregation at 
the following Sunday service. Some 
newspaperman got the word “Archibald” 
mixed up with “Archbishop” in his story 
and the item that “Archbishop” . Kemp 
was going to preside that Sunday got 
wide publicity, much to the amusement 
of Mr. Kemp and his friends. 

Se es 


A Carribean Trip With An 
Insurance Man 


An insurance man recently visited a 
number of points in the Carribean Sea. 
One of the first ports of call was the 
beautiful island of Jamaica where the 
party were to spend the night ashore. 
Shortly after their arrival some one sug- 
vested a visit to the “ice house.” This 
being a pleasure trip ice houses did not 
interest him. It brought back memories 
of Hudson River and Mount Pocono ice 
houses and inspection trips with W. A. 
“Ice House” Jones of Fishkill, which 
many an underwriter will recall. How- 
ever, after many protests on his part, 
they started for the “ice house” and 
found it a rather delightful place, not at 
all like those in this country, but one 
where all kinds of cold beverages and 
other delectables could be had. It was 
indeed a charming place and well worth 
a visit. 

Leaving Jamaica the next stop was 
Cristobal in the Canal Zone, where the 
boat arrived early in the morning. The 
party were first driven to Gatun Locks 
and after an inspection of this great en- 
gineering feat and witnessing a vessel 
passing through the three levels a train 
Was in waiting to carry them to Balboa 
and Ancon on the Pacific Coast. The 
insurance man noted the rolling stock 
was all marked P. R. R. Approaching 
ihe conductor, he inquired innocently. 
“How does the Pennsylvania Railroad 
set down here?” The conductor devoted 
iitteen minutes to explaining that it was 
not the Pennsylvania Railroad, but the 
Panama Railroad, the oldest transconti- 
nental railroad in America. 

\fter passing through the Canal they 
reached Balboa and were driven to An- 
con, Canal Zone, which adjoins Panama 
City, Panama, the only distinguishing 
marks between the two cities being a 
white line through the middle of the 
street, similar to our traffic lines. . After 
a luncheon at the Tivoli Hotel at Ancon 
they engaged an auto for sightseeing. 
lhe Panamanian driver began to chat- 
ter the moment they started, as he de- 
scribed the various objects of interest. 
He was the most loquacious person they 
ever encountered, talk. talk. and more 
talk. No way to stop the chatter. 

Panama City has a very fine monu- 
ment in honor of Balboa, which is visi- 
ble for some distance. He saw the name 
Balboa and before the driver could tell 
them what it was, he remarked, “Mightv 
fine gasoline filling station over there.” 
The driver looked at him, he tried to 

















talk, choked, sputtered, made various 
other throaty sounds and then used some 
words the visitor could not understand, 
but had an idea of what they meant. For 
a few moments he was frightened, fear- 
ing he might have started a revolution. 
Finally the driver calmed down but the 
balance of the trip was made in silence. 

Leaving the Canal Zone they arrived 
at Costa Rico where they spent the 
night after a long train ride through a 
picturesque, mountainous country. En- 
tering the lobby of the hotel the insur- 
ance man happened to notice some elec- 
tric wires; his first thought was, “What 
would the National Board engineers say 
to this? Better send them a copy of 
the code.” 

By this time he had reached the desk 
and registering, the clerk handed a key 
to the bell boy, saying, “Third floor.” 
“Pardon me,” the insurance man _ said 
quickly, “First floor.” “Third floor,” 
came the reply. “There must be some 
error, first floor,” he insisted. The Lat- 
in-American room clerk became excited 
and the insurance man could not under- 
stand all he said, but he finally gave him 
a first floor room, which he found, upon 
entering, had a window which opened on 
an adjoining one-story building, permit- 
ting an easy exit in case of necessity. 
Of course nothing happened, but about a 
vear later the hotel was badly damaged 
by fire and a prominent fire insurance 
executive who was sleeping on the third 
floor had a rather exciting experience in 
making his escape. 

’ + » 


“L’Argus” Year Book 


The Year Book for 1932 published an- 
nually by the French Insurance paper 
L’Argus has appeared. It is known as 
the “Blue Book.” The contents are di- 
vided into blue, white and pink pages 
according to the material they deal with 
in order to facilitate the use of the 
book. The year book contains valuable 
information about companies doing busi- 
ness in France, ample statistics and such 
other information of interest. 

* * * 
Fading Appetites 

What has become of those enormous 
appetites which people had a couple of 
centuries ago? I know many insurance 
executives quite satisfied with a bowl of 
milk with crackers or a plate of clam 
chowder for luncheon. No meat; no pie; 
and, yet, in reading of the boyhood of 
Arthur Wesley [later to become Duke of 
Wellington], in Philip Guedalla’s en- 
thralling new book, “Wellington,” I run 
across this paragraph, in describing the 
period of Arthur’s boyhood in the big 
Wesley manor house at Dangan, Ire- 
land: 

“They often breakfasted to the harpsi- 
chord, to say nothing of a simultaneous 
game of shuttlecock in the big hall at 
Dangan, all at once and without appar- 
ent interference with the enjoyment of 
each other. Even on a little run from 


Dublin, they hesitated to rely upon the 


unaided powers of cold fowl, lamb, 


pigeon pie, Dutch beef. tongue. cockells, 
salad, much variety of liquors.” 
On another page of this book some- 


thing is said about a meal consisting of 
a roasted ox and fourteen courses. 
While nights were largely devoted to 
the table, and what goes on it, the days 
in Wellington’s time were frequently 
spent in hunting. On the other hand, 
the principal exercise of insurance ex- 
ecutives in New York on week days is 
to walk to their office, their subway, or 
their committee meeting. Hence, the 
fourteen courses are left to history’s 


pages. 
~ * * 


Atlee Brown’s Diplomacy 


When the late Atlee Brown organized 
the Schedule Rating Office of New Jer- 
sey he met with some opposition from 
certain local agents. Atlee Brown was 
a diplomat and never at a loss to handle 
any situation. To use a modern expres- 
sion “he made agents do what he wanted 
them to and like it.” 

This was aptly illustrated by an inci- 
dent occurring in a town where the local 
agents had decided, when they received 
his book of rules, that they would not 
work, and disregarded them. 

One day he approached a field man 
whom he had known a long time and 
told him of his troubles. “Do you know 
those agents?” he inquired. “Sure,” re- 
plied the fieldman. “Can you arrange 
a meeting for me?” “Certainly.” The 
fieldman arranged the meeting and on 
the appointed day accompanied Mr. 
Brown to the meeting. It was a very 
hot day and heat always affected him. 
He was all “het up” when he arrived 
at the agent’s office where the meeting 
was scheduled and found them all wait- 
ing for him. They were seated in a semi- 
circle and a chair was placed in the 
center for him. 

After being introduced bv the fieldman 
the agents promptly asked a number of 
questions. “Just a minute,” said Mr. 
Brown. “Gentlemen, it is very warm, do 
you object to my taking off my coat?” 
Promptly he did so, laying it on the floor. 
“Might as well take off my vest too— 
This collar and tie is a nuisance, I'll take 
them off.” Continuing, he said: “Wom- 
en go about in low neck dresses, why 
can’t men? I have as good looking a 
neck as any woman,” and proceeded to 
turn down his shirt. Then he slipped 
off his suspenders and all the while, the 
agents looked on in silence, wondering 
what would come next. 

“Pardon me,” continued Mr. Brown, 
“you don’t mind my smoking?” and after 
going through his clothes piled on the 
floor he produced his famous pipe, load- 
ed it with tobacco and used about fif- 
teen matches before he was able to light 
it. 

The agents were at a loss to under- 
stand him. About ten minutes had been 
conSumed—then Mr. Brown said bland- 
ly, “What was that first question?” The 
agents, so disconcerted by the disrobing 
act, had forgotten their questions. 

Mr. Brown made a nice little talk and 
explained the new rule book and all its 
advantages. It was then time for din- 
ner. The agents voted him a good fel- 
low, agreed to accept the new rules and 
there was never any trouble at that point 
from that time on. That was just one 
sample of Atlee Brown’s diplomacy. With 
his passing on, there was lost to the 
underwriting profession one of the great 


rate makers. 
x * Ox 


Kentucky Hospitality 


Some slur cast upon the hospitality of 
Kentucky special agents to northern 
field men has caused a Kentuckian to 
write indignantly: “New Englanders or 
Yankees coming to Kentucky to enter 
the field service of fire insurance com- 
panies have always been greeted with 
open arms by the Kentucky field men, 
who have rather resented statements 
that have been made from time to time 
that the New Englander might find it 
hard sledding in Kentucky. As a matter 
of fact the field men have gone out of 
their way to aid and favor strangers, and 
to show hospitality. There has never at 
any time been any malice. One New 
England man was elected to important 
posts in all of the field organizations 
shortly after coming to Kentucky. An- 


other was nominated for president of the 

Field Club his first season in the state. 

If there is one place in the country 

where a foreign field man will receive 

courteous treatment it is in Kentucky.” 
* * * 


When Goliath Met David 


Some years ago the big red Locomo- 
bile of the Newark Salvage Corps was 
rushing along Washington Street with 
bell clanging and siren shrieking. Down 
Court Street slowly ambled a Ford ap- 
parently oblivious of the monster’s ap- 
proach, At the intersection they met. The 
monster, enraged at the audacity of 
Henry’s offspring to dare retard its pro- 
gress, proceeded to deposit it on the 
front steps of the First Precinct Police 
Station located on the far corner. On- 
lookers gasped, then rushed to the aid of 
the victim of the monster’s rage expect- 
ing to find a demolished flivver. But they, 
found only a few very minor hurts had 
been inflicted. 

The Locomobile was towed to quarters 
for extensive repairs and was out of 
service for some time. 

* * * 


Case of Mistaken Identity 


Idora Park, an amusement resort lo- 
cated between Oakland and Berkley, 
Calif. will be remembered by adjusters 
who participated in the claim work oc- 
casioned by the San Francisco Fire of 
1906. Roller skating was a fad at that 
time and the park had a fine “open air 
floor.” 

One afternoon the wife of an adjuster 
and several of her friends visited the 
park and decided to skate. The adjust- 
er’s wife fearing she was out of practice 
said, “You go ahead and I will get an 
instructor to take me around for an 
hour.” Presently a man wearing a blue 
uniform appeared, was hailed and told 
she would like to have him take her 
around. He replied that it would be a 
pleasure and they started off. After circ- 
ling the course several times, he remark- 
ed “T’ll have to leave you now.” “But 
my hour has not expired.” “I’m very 
sorry but its time for me to take my 
car out.” “What? Are you not an in- 
structor ?” “No, I am a motorman.” 

* * * 


Speeding Up An Adjustment 


Several years ago, remarked an adjus- 
ter, a company notified its adjuster of a 
fire loss on a dwelling located in an 
isolated mountain section of West Vir- 
ginia, Arriving at the nearest railroad 
station and being informed it would be 
necessary to drive about twenty five 
miles by auto and then secure a mule 
and go about five miles further the ad- 
juster reflected that mule-back was a 
new experience and not to his liking. 

“Finally I locatd the ruins,” he says, 
“but there was no one in sight nor could 
I see any other building. In a few mo- 
ments a boy came along and in answer 
to my question said the assured was 
staying at a house about one half mile 
down the road—You can see it just 
around the next bend’, he said. There 
he was, the usual type of long, thin, 
gaunt mountaineer, sitting on the porch 
with a double barrel shot gun at his side. 
We went back to the ruins and it was 
easy to see the loss would be total but 
I proceeded to ask necessary questtons 
about construction, height, interior fin- 
ish, etc. 

“He was sitting on an old bench with 
that gun across his knees while I sat 
on a tree stump. It was easy to see that, 
although amiable at first, he was getting 
annoyed at my questioning. Finally he 
said: ‘Look here, is I insured?’ Sure. 
‘Fer a thousand dollars?’ Sure. Looking 
down at his gun, ‘does I get the money ?’ 
You sure do—call at the agent’s office 
tomorrow, the draft will be there for 
you. = 

“Mounting the old mule I rode back 
to the waiting auto and then to town 
and, in the agent’s office made a proof 
and placed an X (his mark) for the sig- 
nature knowing that is what he would 
do anyway, drew a draft and left on the 
next train. The sight of that gun sure 
did speed up the adjustment.” 
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FIRE INSURANCE 





“Don’t Rock the Boat 
Now,” Says Calhoun 


TRENTON TALK OF ASS’N LEADER 


Need Never Greater for Conference and 
Co-operation Between Companies and 
Agents, His Opinion 





William B. Calhoun, president, Nation- 
al Association of Insurance Agents, 
again proved himself of leadership cal- 
ibre yesterday in an address before the 
mid-year meeting of the New Jersey As- 
sociation of Underwriters at Trenton by 
“not to rock the 


urging his fellow agents 
boat” in these strenuous times but to 
“show a spirit of willingness to work 


together with the companies to the end 
that when we have passed through this 
business depression we can 
they to us 


period of 

say to the companies and 
that what is your interest is our inter- 
est.’ Mr. Calhoun pointed out that the 
companies have had a lot to contend with 
during the past few years as have local 
so much more prog- 
“we go hand in 


agents. Therefore, 
ress would be made if 
hand with a firm resolve that by con- 
ference and co-operation we will solve 
our problems as they arise.” 


“Lone Wolf” Attitude Passé 


The National Association 
was given a fine reception as he made 
his first public appearance at a New Jer- 
sey association meeting. Talking in a 
heart-to- he art fashion he put the frank 
question, “What will you contribute this 
year in time and energy for the benefit 
of your trade orgi unization?” Following 
this up, he said: “I have contended and 
| thing rightfully so that the time has 
passed when we can play a lone hand 
in any line of business. If we will anal- 
yze the conduct of our own agency we 
will find that any success that we may 
obtain is due to the co-operation of our 
clients and the companies we represent. 
That being true, then in order to broad- 
en our vision and increase our knowl- 
edge, it is necessary that we rub elbows 
with those engaged in the same line of 
business in order that we may profit by 
their experience. 

“We can not get away from the 
thought that willingness on the part of 
others is responsible for the progress 
that we make in the great business of 
insurance, and surely we ought to be 
willing to do our share in carrying on 
the work of our state and national as- 
sociations.” 

He brought out in bold relief the Na- 
tional Association’s co-operative efforts 
to lessen the agent’s worries by point- 
ing to the protection afforded the pro- 
ducer today with regard to the owner- 
ship of expirations, resident agency laws, 
overhead writing, limitation of company 
representation by local board rule and 
the trade organization itself. Then he 
said: “In my opinion the association pays 
us a splendid dividend on the money it 
costs us for our annual dues.” 


president 


Agents’ Qualification Laws 


Mr. Calhoun is convinced that some- 
thing must be done by those states which 
are without proper agents’ qualification 
or agents’ licensing laws. He said: “We 
have taken the position that the selling 
of insurance is a profession and requires 
a knowledge of contracts in order to 
properly protect our clients but don’t 
you feel as I do that the turning over 
of insurance to an unqualified agent be- 
littles the business because of his lack 
of experience and inability to render 
proper service to the policyholder? The 
blame for the existing conditions is not 
entirely the fault of the companies. We 


have been a party to the crime of per- 








mitting the evil to grow, and we owe it 
to a insuring public to see that the 
situation is cleaned up.” Continuing, he 
said: 

“What are you doing in this state with 
reference to local boards? You no doubt 
know that since the Los Angeles con- 
vention I have been exceedingly anxious 
that the president of each state associa- 
tion appoint an active local board com- 
mittee. More active local boards mean 
more interested members for the state 
association and greater interest in the 
work of the national body. 

“Another activity of the National As- 
sociation which I would like to speak 
about is our membership campaign. In 
the first four years of our five vear de- 
velopment plan, we increased our mem- 
bership bv 35%. This leaves us 15% to 
go in order to reach our objective of 
50% increase during the present fiscal 
year. I appreciate that with conditions 
as they are it is rather hard to inter- 
est the non-member but we have such 
a good proposition to sell our associates 
that T sincerely trust everything will be 
done to assist the present administra- 
tion in going over the top by the time 
of our annual meeting. 


Praise for Conference Committees 


“I would feel that I lacked apprecia- 
tion if I did not commend our confer- 
ence committees for the splendid work 
they have been doing in looking after 
the interests of our members. Our cas- 
ualty committee in particular has had 
a number of problems turned over to it 
for attention, and I believe you will 
agree with me that they have handled 
every problem submitted in a capable 
manner. Our other committees have 
been on the job looking after your in- 
terests and proving that much can be 
accomplished by conferences and co-op- 
eration. 

“During the years that I was chair- 
man of the fire prevention committee T 
tried to impress upon our members their 
responsibility towards the reduction of 
fire waste in this country together with 
the loss of human life. Through the 
fire waste ‘contest of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce splendid results 
in the reduction of fire losses have heen 
obtained but T am just wondering if we 
have not overlooked a responsibility to 
the insuring public with reference to the 
increasing number of accidents which re- 
sult in death through the operation of 
the automobile. We are more than in- 
terested in this subject as sellers of in- 
surance. We have got to do our share 
to assist the companies to keen down 
the mounting loss ratio due to the in- 
creasing number of death claims. Let 


us make everv dav not only fire nre- 
vention but also accident prevention 
dav!” 


Mr. Calhoun’s closing thought was one 
expressing confidence in the future and 
in the bulwark of insurance. its finan- 
cial strength in a time of stress. He 
said: “We are engaged in a creat busi- 
ness that has made a splendid record. 
Let’s be proud of it.” 















JOHN HANCOCK Retirement Policy Fund 


Two important Life Insurance Features Combined in a 
Single Contract 


The life underwriter knows that 
the average man who buys life insurance needs two 
things in return for his premium payments,—protection 
for his family in case of his death; 
make his life comfortable in his old age. 


The JOHN HANCOCK has combined these two features 


in a single contract, known as the 
AGE 65 RETIREMENT FUND POLICY 


This contract contains all the benefits of the separate 
policies. The new arrangement makes for simplicity and 
gives protection to the family during dependency and in- 
come to the insured at retirement. 


Life underwriters interested in further information about this new Policy 
can obtain it from any agency of the Company or by addressing 


John Hancock Inquiry Bureau, 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


sufficient income to 

















Names Fire Exchange 
Advisory Committee 


ALL INTERESTS REPRESENTED 





Committee Will -Present Report on 
Agreement Violations with Recom- 
mendations at Annual Meeting 





President Ronald R. Martin of the 
New York Fire Exchange has named the 
advisory committee on the subject of 
agreement violations to which the report 
of the arbitration and grievance commit- 
tee, which was ready on February 10, is 
to be submitted. The advisory commit- 
tee will present the report to the ex- 
change at its annual meeting on March 
9, together with its recommendations. 


The committee is representative of all 
interests. The following have been asked 
to serve and it is understood that all 
have accepted with the exception of two 
or three who are away at present: C. F. 
Shallcross, Edward Milligan, Sydney T 


Perrin, Harold Warner, Wilfred Kurth, 
R 


Ronald R. Martin, Paul 


A. Corroon, 

















Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 





J. A. Kersey, General Agent 


United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 


Georce Z. Day, Asst General Agent 





ASSETS ; 
PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 








U. S.—Statement December 31, 1931 


RESERVE FOR DEPRECIATION IN SECURITIES 
SURPLUS (December 31st, 1931 Valuations) . 


eR EE ES, 


$13,840,562.58 
2,002,187.82 
657,1 
2,542,658.38 
8,638,603.08 








W. Koeckert, 
Noble, J. Les- 
William H. 
Jameson, } 
Neal Bassett 


L. Haid, C. V. Meserole, F. 
Rk. M. Bissell, Alden C. 

ter Parsons, Benjamin Rush, 
Koop, Ralph B. Ives, E. C. 
1). Layton, James J. Hoey, 

and Harold M. Hess. 


PERPETUAL POLICY ‘RULING 


Massachusetts Depavienent Counsel Says 
Modification Provision of Law Does 
Not Allow Change Contrary 
to Statute 
The clause in the Massachusetts in 
surance laws authorizing modifications of 
the provisions of the standard fire policy 
does not permit the policy to be changed 
to a perpetual form, Harold J. Taylor, 
counsel for the Massachusetts Insurance 
Department says in a letter to an agent 
of that state who asked if a perpetual 
policy could be issued legally in the 

commonwealth. 

The laws provide that no fire polic) 
shall be issued for a longer term than 
seven years, and the section prescribin: 
the stand: urd form of fire insurance pol 
icy reads “is insured for the term 0! 

” 

There is a clause that provides for 
modifications of the standard provisions 
but, says Mr. Taylor, this applied onl 
to changes which will not be contrary t 
law. 


NEW AGENCY IN NEWARK 


A new agency is being’ formed in New 
ark which will be composed of L. Leste: 
Abertier, George H,. Jargin and Harr) 
Y. Mercer, all of whom have been iden 
tified with various fire insurance com 
panies, both in New Jersey and New 
York. The new agency will be capital 
ized at $25,000 and will do a general in 
surance business. 





STATE FUND BILL COMING UP 

The Kentucky bill to create a stat 
fund for fire insurance on state owned 
properties has been reported favorably 
and will be coming up for action in th 
house. 
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Companies Oppose Investment 
Restrictions at Albany Hearing 


Fire-Casualty Representatives Fight Bill to Limit Buying of 
Securities and Affiliates; Van Schaick Indicates He 
Would Accept Amendment to Allow 
Present Affiliate Holdings 


The drastic Wheatley biil introduced 
in the New York Legislature last week 
which would seriously affect the exist- 
ing investments of fire and casualty com- 
panies came up for a hearing on Wed- 
nesday at Albany before the senate in- 
surance committee. The bill, which 
amends the insurance law with refer- 
ence to investments, would require fire 
and casualty companies to dispose of 
their stock in all affiliated companies 
prior to July 1, 1933. The governing 
provision at the end of the section reads: 

“Every domestic corporation which 
owns any shares or stock or other se- 
curities other than those in which it is 
permitted to invest by the above provi- 
sions shall dispose of the same as soon 
thereafter as it can do so without suf- 
fering financial loss but in any event 
not later than July 1, 1933, or before 
the expiration of such further period or 
periods of time as may be fixed in writ- 
ing for that purpose by the Sunperin- 
tendent of Insurance but this shall not 
be deemed to further extend any such 
extension previously granted.” 

Objections Raised to Proposal 

Among those appearing before the 
committee and speaking against the bill 
were J. H. Doyle, general counsel of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters; 
Andrew F. Gates of Hartford, represent- 
ing the Travelers and Aetna (Fire), and 
Hervey J. Drake, attorney for the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Executives. 

Mr. Dovle snoke strongly against the 
proposed legislation declaring that the 
present is not a good time to experiment 
with a feature of the insurance business 
that has proven successful over a long 
neriod of time. Mr. Gates called atten- 
tion to the experience of the Connecti- 
cut companies which had built a sound 
insurenece structure through the method 
of affiliated companies. 

Van Schaick Defends Bill 

Sunerintendent Van Schaick defended 
the bill and declared that the Insurance 
Denartment sought to protect the invest- 
ments of the surplus of the companies 
which are in reality, he said, trust funds 
of the nolicyholders. 

“Fundamentally the company must be 
anchored to that type of investment 
which will brine the greatest security 
to the polievholders.” said Superintend- 
ent Van Schaick. He asked the com- 
mittee to consider the bill in three sec- 
tions, namelv: investment of trust funds, 
Mvestment in affiliated comnanies. and 
Investment in stocks. He indicated that 
an amendment to the measure would be 
accentable which would permit the pres- 
ent holding of stock in affiliated compa- 
nies to continue. 

Following is the full text of the in- 
vestnent bill, with the new material in 
bold face tvne: 

The Peonle of the state of New York. 
represented in Senate and Assembly, do 
enact as follows: ; 

Section 1. Subdivision three of section 
sixteen of chapter thirtv-three of the 
“ws of nineteen hundred and nine. en- 
titled “An act in reletion to insurance 
Cornorations, constitutine chapter twen- 
tv-eight of the consolidated laws” as 
last amended hy chanter six hundred and 
SIX of the laws of nineteen hundred and 
twentv-three, is hereby 2>mended to read 
as fc ows: 
The residue of the eanital and the 
Surnlus mone 


z Vv and funds of everv do- 
mestic 


insurance cornoration over and 
above its canital and the denosit that it 
mav be reanired to make with the sn- 
nerintendent. mav be invested in. or 
sated on the nledee of anv of the se- 
curities in which deposits are required 


to be invested or in the public stocks 
or bonds of any one of the United States, 
or in bonds and mortgages on improved 
unencumbered real property in this state 
worth fifty per centum more than the 
amount loaned thereon, or except as in 
this chapter otherwise provided, in the 
stocks, bonds or other evidence of in- 
debtedness of any solvent institution in- 
corporated under the laws of the United 
States or of any state thereof, or in such 
real estate as it is authorized by this 
chapter to hold. Provided, however, that 
notwithstanding any of the provisions of 
this chapter a domestic insurance cor- 
poration other than life may only in- 
vest in or loan upon the pledge of stocks, 
bonds or other evidence of indebtedness 
of a class specified by subdivision one 
of this section for the investment of its 
minimum capital or of a class in which 
domestic life insurance corporations are 
authorized by this chapter to invest un- 
less at the time of such investment or 
loan the amount of the assets of such 
corporation (exclusive of its capital and 
any deposit which it may be required to 
make with the superintendent of insur- 
ance) invested in or loaned upon the 
pledge of stocks, bonds, or other evi- 
dence of indebtedness of a class speci- 
fied or authorized as aforesaid is at least 
equal to seventy per centum of its com- 
bined unearned premium reserve and 
loan reserve funds at such time. 

Sec. 2. Subdivision three-a of section 
sixteen of such chapter, as added by 
chapter seven hundred and seventeen of 
the laws of nineteen hundred and thirty, 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

Assessment Companies and Affiliates 

Sec. 3-a. Not more than ten per cen- 
tum of the invested assets of any domes- 
tic insurance corporation, other than 
life, may be invested in or loaned upon 
the security of any one institution, nor 
loaned upon the security of any one piece 
or parcel of property, but this restric- 
tion shall not apply to the classes of se- 
curities specified for the investment of 
minimum capital, nor to investments in 
stocks of other insurance companies. Not 
more than five per centum of the in- 
vested assets of any domestic insurance 
corporation, other than life, may be in- 
vested in stock the holders of which may 
be subjected to an assessment or assess- 
ments. 

No funds of any ,domestic insurance 
corporation shall directly or indirectly be 
invested in or loaned on the stocks, 
bonds or other evidence of indebtedness 
of any affiliated interest. “Affiliated in- 
terest” shall be deemed to include the 
following: 

(a) Every corporation fifty per centum 
or more of the voting capital stock of 
which is owned directly or indirectly by 
the investing or lending insurance cor- 
poration; 

(b) Every corporation which has five 
or more officers and/or directors in com- 
mon with the investing or lending insur- 
ance corporation; and 

(c) Every corporation the policies and 
actions of which the superintendent of 
insurance shall determine, after investi- 
gation and a hearing, to be substantially 
influenced or controlled by the investing 
er lending insurance corporation actins 
alone or in conjunction with or through 
or by one or more other corporations, 
partnerships, and/or persons, o~ other- 
Wise, irrespective of whether such infl- 
ence or control is based upon stock hold- 
ing or community or officers and/or di- 
rectors to the extent specified in this 
subdivision. 

Sec. 3. Subdivision four of section six- 
teen of such chapter as last amended by 


chapter two hundred and two of the laws 


of nineteen hundred and twenty-five, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 
Investments in Other Insurance 
Corporations 

4. No such funds of any domestic in- 
surance corporation shall be invested in 
or loaned on its own stock, nor invested 
in or loaned on the stock of any insur- 
ance corporation, nor invested in or 
loaned on the stock of any corporation, 
which has invested in or loaned any of 
its funds on the stock of any insurance 
corporation or which has invested in or 
loaned any of its funds on the stock of 
any corporation having an investment, 
interest or equity of any nature or de- 
scription in the stock of an insurance 
corporation, except as herein provided. In 
the case of a stock insurance corpora- 
tion, other than life, it may invest not 
more than fifty per centum of its sur- 
plus funds, directly in the stocks of other 
insurance corporations. Such domestic 
insurance corporation other than life may 
invest in or loan its funds on the stocks, 
bonds or other evidence of indebtedness 
of any solvent institution incorporated 
under the laws of the United States or 
of any state thereof, notwithstanding 
that such institution has an investment, 
interest or equity of any nature or de- 
scription in the stocks of any insurance 
corporation or corporations, including the 
stock of the investing insurance corpor- 
ation, provided that such investment, in- 
terest or equity is not in the aggregate 
in excess of five per centum of the total 
gross assets of such institution where an 
investment or loan is made in or upon 
the stocks, bonds or other evidence of 
indebtedness of an institution which as 
hereinbefore provided is deemed to be 
an affiliated interest for purposes of this 
section, any investment, interest or 
equity of any nature or description held 
by such institution in the stocks of any 
insurance corporation or corporations, in- 
cluding the stock of the investing or 
lending insurance corporation, shal] be 
treated as a direct investment of the in- 
vesting or lending insurance corporation 
for purposes of this section. In deter- 
mining the condition of any domestic in- 
surance corporation investing its funds 
as herein permitted in the stock of an 
insurance company, the superintendent 
of insurance shall only allow such stock 
as an asset at the value ascertained by 
dividing the aggregate amount of the 
surplus and capital of such insurance 
company by the number of its shares of 
canital stock issued. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect im- 
mediately. 





_ Cleveland Official Call 


Walter H. Bennett, secretary-coun- 
sel, National Association of Insurance 
Agents, issued the official call to as- 
sociation members this week for the 
Cleveland mid-year conference be- 

“ginning on March 22. It is planned 
to hold the first session of state as- 
sociation presidents and secretaries at 
ten o'clock that day in the Hotel 
Cleveland followed by a joint lunch- 
eon conference of the National Coun- 
cillors and state association officers. 
The afternoon will be devoted to a 
continuation of the National Council 
meeting. 

Mr. Bennett stresses that every ef- 
fort should be made to attend the 
mid-year meeting as many matters 
of country-wide importance to agents 
will be discussed. 











TOKIO’S STRONG RESOURCES 


The United States branch of the Tokio 
Marine & Fire shows assets of $13,840,- 
562 at the close of 1931. The surplus to 
policyholders totals $8,638,603, consisting 
of a capital deposit of $500,000 and a net 
surplus in addition of $8,138,603. Besides 
there is a reserve for difference in valua- 
tion of securities between June 30 and 
December 31, 1931, of $2,542,658. The 
wnearned premium reserve amounts to 
$2,002,188. The Tokio has cash in New 
York banks amounting to $2,995,523. J. 
A. Kelsey of 80 John Street, New York, 
is general agent of the United States fire 
branch. 





Agents’ Qualification 
Bill Up For Hearing 


DOYLE GIVES COMPANY VIEWS 





President Rogers of State Agents’ Asso- 
ciation Appears in Support of 
Measure 


In addition to the Wheatley investment 

bill there were a number of other in- 
surance measures before the New York 
senate insurance committee at the hear- 
ing on insurance bills held on Wednes- 
day. 
_The O’Brien-McKay agents’ qualifica- 
tion bill came in for an attack by J. H. 
Doyle, general counsel of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters; by Dr. A. 
F. Lent of the Professional Guild of 
New York City; and by A. F. Budelman, 
representing the Association of Drug- 
gists. The latter wished the agents of 
the druggists’ mutual, who are druggists 
selling insurance to themselves, eliminat- 
ed from the provisions of the qualifica- 
tion law. John L. Train of the Utica 
Mutual also appeared in opposition to 
the bill. 

Theodore L. Rogers of Little Falls, 
president of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Local Agents, defended the 
bill, saying that he did not see any rea- 
son why the insurance business should 
be made the dumping ground for all of 
the unemployed during the business de- 
pression. 

Superintendent Van Schaick told the 
committee that the bill in its present 
form was satisfactory to the Insurance 
Department. 

Another measure, the Wheatley bill, 
striking out the exemption of contracts 
of insurance upon property located with- 
out this state from the provisions of Sec. 
143 of the insurance law, was opposed 
by Berthold M. Harris, executive sec- 
retary of the Insurance Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation of New York City. 

No opposition developed to the re- 
maining bills on the hearing calendar. 








ASKS MORE EXAMINERS 





Gov. Roosevelt Sends Message to Legis- 
lature for Funds for Company 
Examinations Now 


Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt this 
week asked the state legislature in a 
special message to provide for extra tem- 
porary examiners for the Insurance De- 
partment so that there will not be undue 
pressure in taking care of the large 
number of special and statutory company 
examinations which now have to be 
made. Additional appropriations are re- 
quired to enlarge the force of examiners. 
Following is the Governor’s message: 
“To the Legislature: 

“T am asking the Superintendent of 
Insurance to appear before the Senate 
Finance Committee and the Assembly 
Ways and Means Committee in order 
that he may present information relating 
to the problem of examinations of com- 
panies under the jurisdiction of his de- 
partment. Here is an unusual and I 
hope a temporary situation. ° 

“I trust that the Legislature before ad- 
journment will take such steps as may 
be necessary to afford to the Superin- 
tendent of. Insurance every adequate fa- 
cility for the ascertainment of the con- 
dition of such companies. May I call 
your attention to the fact that the cost 
of any additional force provided for the 
Insurance Department will be paid by 
the insurance companies themselves.” 





COL. H. C. HARE DIES 
Col. H. C. Hare of Jacksonville, Fla., 


head of one of the largest general agen- 
cies in the state, died on Tuesday fol- 
lowing a short illness. He was about 
65 years old. He was a nephew of J. 
Montgomery Hare, former manager of 
the Norwich Union Fire. The general 
agency of H. C. Hare & Co. was estab- 
lished at Jacksonville in 1896, Mr. Hare 
is survived by his widow and a daughter, 
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North British Fleet 
Shows Strong Figures 
N. B. & M. ASSETS ARE $17,029,968 
Pennsylvania Fire Assets $16,108,115; 


Commonwealth, Mercantile and Home- 
land Figures Also Given 








The assets of the North British & 
Mercantile at the close of 1931 were $17,- 
029,968 compared with $16,927,803 on De- 
cember 31, 1930. Bonds and stocks were 
valued according to the formula of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners. However, after setting up 
a depreciation of security reserve of 
$2,235,392 the company has a surplus to 
policyholders, including deposit capital 
of $400,000, of $5,284,370. The unearned 
premium reserve is $7,837,882 compared 
with $8,405,251 a year ago. 

Another member of the same group, 
the Pennsylvania Fire, reports assets of 
$16,108,115 on December 31, 1931, com- 
pared with $16,893,030 the year before. 
The capital is $1,000,000 and the net sur- 
plus now $5,168,554 after the creation of 
a reserve for depreciation of securities 
of $1,688,595. The Pennsylvania has an 
unearned premium reserve cf $7,109,463 
compared with $6,859,132 at the end of 
1930. 

The Commonwealth of New York re- 
ports assets of $7,131,656, capital of 
$1,000,000 and net surplus of $2,343,969 
after setting up a security depreciation 
reserve of $692,129. The company has 
an unearned premium reserve of §$2,- 
592,750. 

The Mercantile of America has assets 
of $6,947,753, capital of $1,000,000 and net 
surplus of $2,152,975. The company has 
set up a reserve for depreciation of se- 
curities of $639,151. The unearned pre- 
mium reserve is $2,670,905. The Home- 
land of America has assets of $2,440,091, 
capital of $1,000,000 and net surplus of 
$737,261 after the creation of a reserve 
for depreciation of securities of $211,956. 
The unearned premium reserve is 


$438,174. 


MIXED AGENCIES CLEARED 

The Fire Insurance Field Club of Vir- 
ginia held its quarterly meeting in 
Lynchburg recently. Committees re- 
ported that all mixed agencies investi- 
gated since the last meeting had been 
cleared satisfactorily. Either stock com- 
panies had withdrawn or else mutuals in 
the agencies were given up. In adjust- 
ing these matters a fine spirit of co-op- 
eration had been shown by the company 
representatives, the committee stated. 
Two other mixed agencies reported at 
the Lynchburg meeting will be investi- 
gated and reports received on them at 
the next meeting of the club to be held 
some time in May. This will be the 
annual meeting. The Mutual Assurance 
Society of Virginia, known as the Old 
Mutual, is the only mutual not under the 
ban of the stocks and is permitted to 
be planted in agencies with them. 








U. S. M. & S. 1931 STATEMENT 

The United States Merchants & Ship- 
pers showed assets at the close of 1931 
of $6,514,630, capital of $1,000,000 and net 
surplus of $1,563,098. In addition there 
is a reserve for depreciation of securities 
of $460,890. Stocks and bonds of the 
company are valued in accordance with 
the method adopted by the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners. The 
company has a reserve for unearned pre- 
miums of $2,275,755. Crum & Forster 
are managers of the United States Mer- 
chants & Shippers for fire business and 
Appleton & Cox, Inc., are the marine de- 
partment managers. 


REINSURES BIRMINGHAM FIRE 

The National Union Fire of Pittsburgh 
has reinsured all of the outstanding busi- 
ness of the Birmingham Fire as of De- 
cember 31, 1931. The latter company was 


organized in 1871 and late in 1926 the 
National Union purchased control and 
has operated it as an affiliate since. 
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Cash Capital $1,000,000.00 
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Conservative Practices Prove 


Valuable to Boston-Old Colony 


President William R. Hedge of the 
Boston and Old Colony companies of 
Boston is a staunch advocate of sound 
conservatism in business practices even 
in times of prosperity. Having followed 
that principle for years the two com- 
panies of which he is executive head now 
find themselves in excellent condition 
even though the last two years have test- 
ed severely the strength of fire insurance 
companies. In the current issue of the 
Accelerator, the monthly organ of these 
companies, President Hedge has the fol- 
lowing to say on the policy of “putting 
aside for a rainy day”: 

“For many years we have been paying 
out in dividends but a portion of our in- 
come from investments, thereby leaving 
a considerable balance plus the entire 
underwriting profits to be carried over 


and added to our surplus, building our 
surplus up beyond our ordinary needs so 
that our policyholders and our stockhold- 
ers should be well protected in event of 
an emergency. We now have the emer- 
gency; not a conflagration nor a heavy 
series of losses, as the underwriting for 
the year was satisfactory (particularly 
so in view of general business condi- 
tions), but a steady, continuous slump in 
market values since the middle of the 
year both of stocks and bonds. 

“Having prepared for this emergency 
over a long period of years, it seemed to 
us advisable to ‘take our licking’ this 
year and get the loss behind us and not 
start the new year with a handicap. In 
keeping with that principle we have not 
skimped our reserves for outstanding 
losses, taxes, etc., and are carrying a 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
January 1, 1932 


ASSETS 
EES ae mee Serene re ee erie we oer ROI Ts $ 249,914.67 
I a ol ae hace alee ees min 4,195,115.26 
Balances Due from Companies................. 542,942.58 
PT? «a icc uahe cna bacwesavaa’ 28,269.39 
$5,016,241.90 
LIABILITIES 
i eee hua akd eee wks $1,800,317.27 
OPE F OO TOPCO OE 329,104.00 
Balances Due to Companies................... 161,543.09 
Ft cc cekocad teers dapeanenkic 16,000.00 
Reserve for Security Values 

(Voluntary, not required) ...........0..... 450,000.00 

SEE. voids wadie'ses ber beuiaeewert $1,000,000.00 

gree 1,259,277.54 
Surplus to Policyholders. ...........ccccccscees 2,259,277.54 
$5,016,241.90 


*Insurance Commissioners’ Valuations. 








REINSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 








special reserve for losses already in- 
curred but not reported on January 1 
at $200,000 for the Boston Insurance 
Company and $55,000 for the Old Colony. 

“We are hopeful that the present year 
will show improving business conditions 
with resultant increases in valuations of 
securities, but even if there should be a 
further recession and decrease in valua- 
tions we are in a position to meet it. The 
Boston Insurance Company with its $3,- 
000,000 capital and $7,000,000 surplus, to- 
tal surplus to policyholders of $10,000,000 
on present actual market valuations, con- 
trasts with $1,000,000 capital and $3,000,- 
000 surplus ten years ago; the Old Col- 
ony Insurance Company with its $1,000,- 
000 capital and $3,400,000 surplus, com- 
bined surplus to policyholders of $4,400,- 
000 on present actual market valuations, 
contrasts with $1,000,000 capital and $1,- 
000,000 surplus ten years ago, all as a 
result of the conservative policy of ‘put- 
ting aside for a rainy day.’ In view of 
the moderate amount of business writ- 
ten, these two companies are among the 
very strongest in the country.” 


SVEA GROUP CHANGES 
W. L. Sisk and S. C. Sault Heads of 
Southern Offices at Atlanta; Wide 
Facilities Are Offered 

The Svea, Hudson, Skandia group is 
reorganizing its Southern field forces 
and has established Southern offices at 
Atlanta under the supervision of Execu- 
tive State Agent W. L. Sisk with S. C. 
Sault, state agent, assistant. The terri- 
tory of the Southern office includes Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, North and South 
Carolina, Louisiana and Mississippi. 
Stanley D. Hanesworth will continue as 
resident state agent for Louisiana and 
Mississippi, with headquarters at New 
Orleans. 

The Southern offices will be equipped 
for writing Interstate Underwriters 
Board covers and all side-lines and will 
afford facilities for enginering services, 
State Agent Sault having been for seven 
years previously with the special risk 
department of the Insurance Co. of 
North America at Atlanta. Part of the 
time he was superintendent of the de- 
partment. Executive State Agent Sisk 
began his insurance career as_ special 
agent for the Hartford Fire in Tennessee 
and for twelve years after leaving the 
Hartford was connected with the South- 
ern department of the North America 
Part of that time he spent as head of 
the farm department. 





POLICY SIGNING BILL PASSED 

The policy signing bill to amend the 
Kentucky resident agent law by prohibit- 
ing anyone other than a licensed local 
agent signing a fire insurance policy 0” 
Kentucky property passed the state sen- 
ate without a dissenting vote. It is be- 
ing passed through the house without 
much opposition. The bill is expected to 
cure overhead writing by preventing the 
signing of policies by resident field men, 
at present permitted. 
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‘The AMERICA FORE GROUP of Insurance Companies 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY FIDELITY-PHENIX FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY NIAGARA FirRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN EAGLE FirE INSURANCE COMPANY FIRST AMERICAN FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 
ERNEST STURM Chairmen of the Boards 


Ei ht Maiden Lane PAUL L HAID. President ; ‘ 
ow , — THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY ComPANY " New York,N.Y- 
ERNEST STURM. Chairinan of the Board 
WADE FETZER. Vice Chairman 
PAUL L. HAID, President 
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HOSE who carry automobile casualty insurance are 

entitled to know why rates are adjusted from time 

to time and why the cost of this insurance is more 
today than it has been during the past few years. 


The Basis of Insurance Rates 
Insurance companies keep their records of losses under 
such policies by territories, by types of cars, and by types 
of use to which cars are put. 

The country is divided into rate territories on the basis of 
the costs and frequency of automobile accidents. Obviously 
the car operated in congested metropolitan centers is more 
susceptible to accident than one in rural districts. 

The cars are also divided into classes according to use. 
Naturally it would be unfair to combine the experience of 
private cars with that of trucks, taxicabs, buses, and 
other types of commercial vehicles. , 

The costs of the claims reported from these various 


territories on various types of cars in various uses are the’ 


basic facts from which the insurance actuaries and under- 
writers compute the various rates charged for automobile 
casualty Insurance. 

Why Changes Come Frequently 
Review of this experience every year and periodic rate 
adjustments are necessary for two reasons. 


The caption, illustrations and text 
of this advertisement are from 
a folder which agents of The 





(1) To preserve equity among policyholders 
because changes vary in territories, in 
types of cars, and in different uses to 
which cars are put. 

(2) To preserve the solvency and loss-paying 
ability of the companies where loss trends 
are upward. 


Rate Trends Follow Experience Trends 


For many years the trend of automobile acci- 
dent loss costs has been upward. Some of the 
reasons for these higher costs are: 

Higher speed. 

More violent impact. 

More serious injury. ' 

More exorbitant demands in cases involving liability. 

More frequent court actions made necessary by exorbitant 
demands and unlawful claims. 

Greater liberality on part of juries. 


And finally, and most important, too many accidents be- 
cause of the failure of too many motorists to realize and 
exercise the responsibility which attaches to them when in 
the driver’s seat. 


The Real Rate-Makers 


It is fallacious to assume that companies writing auto- 
mobile casualty insurance make the rates. 

Rates are actually made by policyholders. The insur- 
ance companies, from the experience of their policy- 
holders, determine what rates are necessary to obtain 
sufficient premium to pay the losses of policyholders, 
provide the service which is essential to safeguard the 
policyholder’s interest, and to provide a reasonable profit 
to the insurance company. When losses are high, the 
rates are high. When losses are low, the rates are low. 
This is the universal law of cause and effect. 

The most serious aspect of this definite law of cause and 
effect, as it applies to automobile accident costs, is to be 
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found in America’s rising record of fatalities 
and personal injuries. This record shows that 
people in the last few years have steadily 
suffered more severe injuries in increasing 
number and that an accident today includes 








as victims a greater number of persons on the 
average than a few years ago. 


do not make ground 


Automobile Accident Deaths zu 
the United States by 5 Year Periods 
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The Remedy Is Apparent 


a 


How is the rising trend of automobile accident 
costs to be corrected? 

The answer is—prevent accidents; because by prevent- 
ing accidents, lives and limbs are saved—lives and limbs 
of policyholders and their children; lives and limbs of 
children and other persons on the street; lives and limbs 
of occupants of other cars. 

By saving lives and limbs, policyholders and all owners 
and drivers of cars will be taking part in a great humani- 
tarian undertaking that will—and can—arrest the tragic 
toll now being taken by the misuse of cars and highways, 
as well as reduce the present needful but high costs of 
automobile accidents. 








Accidents Can Be Reduced 


It has been demonstrated in a variety of ways that the 








automobile accident situation can be improved. 

In many cities improvements have been made. Some- 
times these are only temporary, but they could have been 
made permanent. In a number of states improvements 
have at times been effected. Fleet operators have 
greatly cut their accident records. What they can do, 
the individual can do by careful and considerate driving. 


What You and Each Other Good Citizen Can Do 


Of course, no one car owner can bring about the necessary 


improvement in the situation as a whole. Each one, 
however, can do his part. 

He can observe all of the rules of safe driving all of the 
time. 

He can deny the use of his car to anyone who violates 
even part of the rules even part of the time. He can 
deny the use of that car even to members of his own 
family who have not recognized the necessity of safe 
operation. 

He can set an example of highway courtesy (and that 
is nearly synonymous with highway safety) that will 
have a decided influence on other drivers and on pedes- 
trians, too. 

He can help to change the public attitude toward the 
misuse by both drivers and pedestrians of the highways 
which belong to all the people. 

He can uphold his own governments, both state and 
city, in their legislative, police and judicial efforts to 
protect life, limb and property from injuries which may 
be inflicted by the incompetent and careless, as well as 
the wanton operators. 

He can lend at least his moral, if not his active, support 
to the organizations which are seeking through fair and 
sensible means a correction of a situation which is Worse : 
than War. 
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Manufacturing Production Costs 
Of Fire Insurance Are Analyzed 


By William Quaid, 


Executive Vice-President, Southern Fire Insurance Co. 


Production costs in the manufacturing 
of fire insurance were discussed by Wil- 
ham Quaid, executive vice-president of the 
Southern Fire of the Hlome of New York 
group, in the first of three special lectures 
given in New York under the auspices of 
the Insurance Society of New York. Mr 
Quaid spoke last Friday before a large 
audience nm the Chamber of Commerce 
Building on Liberty Street. ln the course 
of his lecture he brought out the follow- 
ing points: 

When we understand insurance in the 
sense of being a commodity and will look 
at one of these great insurance organiza- 
tions as nothing more or less than a 
high-speed manufacturing concern, turn- 
ing out its product under the present day 
philosophy of American business, mass 
production at a minimum cost, we will 
have something concrete, something that 
we can readily understand and some- 
thing that we can compare to almost any 
other business. One great trouble with 
us is, that we think our business in no 
way compares with any other business, 
when, as a matter of fact, ‘our activity 
parallels the manufacturing and market- 
ing of many products that are made and 
sold. 

For instance—what is the difference 
between a fire insurance policy and the 
bumpers and shock absorbers on an 
automobile? When you think of the in- 
surance policy not only protecting prop- 
erty, but also replacing any damage, you 
will get some idea of what I mean. Is 
the fire insurance nolicy manufactured 
and sold for any different purpose than 
the sprinkler equipment. the chemcial ex- 
tinguisher or the fire door? The only 
difference that I can see is, that the fire 
insurance policy protects the property 
both before and after the fire. while the 
sprinkler equipment, chemical  extin- 
guisher and fire door protect the prop- 
erty up until the fire occurs 

Insurance and Other Protective 
Devices 


We have always looked at insurance 


as such as an indefinite, intang ble thing, 
that we often feel that the policy musi 
function beyond the actual protection 
and must be called upon to pay for some 
replacements to justify itself. I am sure 
when we are about to get into our auto- 
mobile and see the shining bumpers on 
the front and rear of the car, if we give 
it any consideration at all our hope is, 
that on our journey we will never have 
to call upon our bumpers. I am sure 
that the property owner who has been 
forehanded enough to equip his building 
with a sprinkler equipment, with a chem- 
ical extinguisher and with fire doors has 
made his investment always hoping that 
they shall always be ready to function 
but never called into use. 


You cannot understand my theory of 
the fire insurance business unless you 
can grasp it as a commodity just the 
same as these articles that I have been 
speaking about. When we do grasp in- 
surance in this way, we can then go 
on and analyze the manufacturing cost 
of fire insurance in a way that will be 
understandable and comparable to any 
business. The basis of successful manu- 
facturing is to know definitely three 
things. First—we must know the cp- 
erating cost; secondly—the cost of the 
raw product, and in this case we will 
treat our losses as the raw product; 
thirdly—we must know the cost of dis- 
tribution. Taxes we will not consider 
as they do not form a part of the manu- 
facturing cost. 

Now keep it in mind, that one of these 
great organizations is nothing more nor 
less than a high-speed, mass production, 
manufacturing concern and let us see 
just what we can find in the histo-y of 
manufacturing fire insurance. IT will use 
the Home Insurance Co. with which com- 
pany I am associated. Back in 1865 it 
took 13 6/10e of every dollar sale that 
the Home made to pay for rent, salaries, 
suonlies, light, heat, power, advertising 
field exnenses and everything that went 
into making the protection that they 
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were selling. In 1929 it took 11 1/10c 
out of every dollar premium to pay for 
everything that went into the operating 
of the company. It is interesting to 
know, that notwithstanding the great in- 
crease in the price of everything, that 
from 1865 to 1929, the cost of operating 
our plant has been reduced almost 18%. 
I think when you review this accom- 
plishment you will readily see, that fire 
insurance has kept nace with other busi- 
nesses in taking advantage of everything 
that offers a possible reduction in ex- 
pense through quantity production, as 
well as the use of modern methods and 
machinery. 
Price of Raw Material 

Our next item in the manufacturing 
cost is raw material and it is here, I 
believe, that most of us go wrong. Let 
us see for a minute just how definite 
this purchase price of raw material is. 
The National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers every year collects the fire losses 
of the country. These losses reach the 
staggering total of around one-half a bil- 
lion dollars a year. Now the amazing 
thing is that this colossal sum will vary 
from ene year to the next as little as 
1/10 of 1%. Two or three per cent. is 
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a wide variation. I am sure that if th 
miller could have as reasonable an idea 
of the price of his wheat from year to 
year out of which to make his flour as 
we have in future costs in the insurance 
business, that he would feel himself in 
a happy position. So here we have a 
very definite or almost fixed cost in om 
manufacturing which probably provides 
less fluctuation in price than almost any 
other commodity. 

Now we come to the third element of 
cost and here I want to digress just 
minute. Again going back to tradition 
Every business, through the passage of 
time, builds up certain terms and expres 
sions, which, through the changes of that 
business become unfortunate. In_ the 
first place I like to think of our agents, 
not so much as our agents. but as the 
distributors of our commodity, but be- 
yond that I believe, the most unfortu- 
nate term in our business is the word 
“rate.” 

After all of my years in the insurance 
business the term rate means nothing to 
me. For instance: I go buy an automo- 
bile and when T ask the distributor of 
that car the price and he tells me that 
it would be 2%4% of the amount of gas, 
oil, tires and repairs that I had spent 
on the old car. T would tell him that he 
was unintelligible and walk out on him, 
because I would not, understand rate 
and I would be quite sure that he did 
not understand rate. 


Percentages Vs. Dollars 

Let us consider this in the fire insur- 
ance business. If a man asks me for a 
rate on his building and I quote him 1%, 
his immediate reaction is that the rate 
is too high. This reaction is caused by 
the fact that he does not understand rate 
and as a matter of fact, I do not under- 
stand rate. If his building was valued 
at $10,000 and he asked me what the 
rate was I would tell him that I would 
sell him $10,000 worth of the best pro- 
tection in the world for a one hundred 
dollar bill. If I put the price on such 
a definite basis as that I am quite sure 
that he would not ask me to sell him 
my protection for $97.50. In other words, 
he would understand $100, where Ix 
would not understand 1%. 

With that explanation, let us see just 
what our distributor does for the $23 
which he gets out of this $100, this be- 
ing about the average country wide sell- 
ing cost. First he must analyze the 
needs of his buyer and secondly he must 
sell the article which will completely fit 
those needs. Thirdly he must go back 
to his office and assemble from the mass 
of stuff that we have shipped to him 
an article that will meet the peak de- 
mand, and fourthly. he must be in a p« 
sition to service that article day ar 
night just as long as the article is 1 
existence. And if his iob is well done 
he earns every cent of the $23. 


1 





N. Y. BOARD ASSESSMENTS 

An assessment of $1.85 per $100 on 
fire premiums for the last six months of 
1931 for support of the fire patrol, an:l 
an assessment of $1.10 per $100 for reg- 
ular expenses of the New York Boar 
of Fire Underwriters, outside of patrol 
expenses, were voted Wednesday. Pre- 
miums in Manhattan and Brooklyn, a‘! 
in the Bronx, West of the Bronx River, 
are assessable for upkeep of the patrol. 
and those in the same boroughs as well 
as in Long Island City and the American 
Dock Stores on. Staten Island are as- 
sessable for general expenses of the 
board. 

President R. P. Barbour appointed 
Walter C. Howe, manager of the met- 
ropolitan department of the Liverpool 
& London & Globe, to the committee on 
surveys to fill the vacancy caused by the 
recent death of Howard Hampton, for- 
merly New York city manager for the 
Hartford Fire. President Barbour also 
appointed A. J. Smith of Zweig. Smith 

Co., New York agents of the National 
Fire of Hartford, to the committee on 
losses and adjustments. 
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L Ie hole Of every modern ship are cross- 


walls of steel from keel to far above the water line.’ Each door in those esl. . x GF; 
walls is so safely watertight that, even though an entire section should be Yecurity = ia 
flooded, the ship will remain afloat. Loss is restricted to the flooded section. 


Insurance cannot prevent loss. Insurance transcends loss. Insurance R CY AL 
indemnifies! Prompt payment keeps the business ship afloat when a/l its INSURANCE 
material sections are destroyed. COMpAuE 
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MAJOR HARRY AUSTIN 


Open Paris Branch 


(Continued from Page 1) 


from this post that he joined the A.F.L.A. 
in 1919, 
*. T. Endemann has had a broad ex- 


CONSIDER FINE ARTS FORM 


The executive committee of the Inland 
Marine Underwriters Association met 
last Thursday and gave consideration to 
the report of the special committee con- 
sidering a uniform fine arts policy. How- 
ever, no final action was taken and the 
matter was referred back to the special 
committee until the next meeting of the 
executive committee. 





TO ASSESS MARINE PREMIUMS 
The executive committee of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters last 
week appointed a special committee to 
confer with the executive committee of 
the American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers on the question of how to assess 
ocean marine premiums for support of 
the fire patrol, where such risks receive 
protection from the patrol. 





W. L. KELLEY DEAD 
William L. Kelley, local agent in Elroy, 
Wis., died last week. He had been at 
various times a state prohibition officer, 
state fair inspector and aid on the gov- 
ernor’s staff in addition to his insurance 
work. 





European Manager A. F. I. A. 





UGO E. GUERRINI 

perience in the insurance business in sev- 
eral Continental countries as well as in 
the United States. He has been con- 
nected with the A.F.I.A. for the past five 
years. He is an unusually accomplished 
linguist, speaking fluently seven different 
languages and understanding thirteen 
in all. 


AGENCIES DR@P COMPANIES 

The Liberty Fire Insurance Co. agency 
in Louisville and the Gaunt H Harris 
agency of the same city have both 
dropped eight companies from their rep- 
resentation. Two companies dropped 
were in both agencies. Too many com- 
panies in the agencies was given as rea- 
son for the action, The Liberty still has 
twelve companies, Gaunt & Harris have 
eight. 


HEADS GENERAL AGENCY 

Charles C. Terry of Louisville, Ky., 
recently resigned state agent of the 
Globe & Rutgers fleet in Kentucky, is 
now president and general manager of 
the Bradshaw & Weil General Agency, 
Inc., of Louisville. This agency was for- 
merly in Paducah. 


KY. LOCAL AGENTS’ BILL 


A bill before the Kentucky Legisla- 
ture to permit signing of fire insurance 
policies only by a licensed local agent 
in Kentucky, and taking that privilege 
away from field men, is admitted to be 
an agency backed bill, introduced for the 
purpose of breaking up the alleged evil 
of company overwriting. 
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CAPITAL PAID IN 
NET SURPLUS 


POLICYHOLD 
F D. Layton, President 





National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, January 1, 1931 


RESERVE FOR ALL LIABILITIES.... 


CONTINGENT RESERVE FUND.... 
| SARA Re ee eeeye 
SURPLUS AVAILABLE FOR PROTECTION OF 


Vice-Presidents 
R. M. Anderson, G. F. Cowee, C. C. Hewitt, C. L. Miller, C. B. Roulet 
F. B. Seymour, Secretary and Treasurer 
Secretaries 
R. C. Alton, L. C. Breed, H. B. Collamore 
Assistant Secretaries 
W. C. Browne, W. W. Corry, W. H. Hinsdale, W. O. Minter, S. W. Prince 


% 5,000,000.00 
26,429,785.32 | 
17,607,466.60 

1,700,900.00 
49,037,251.92 


24,307,466.60 
S. T. Maxwell, Vice-President 

















MEET ON PREMIUM FINANCING 


More Uniform Practices Discussed by 
Fire and Casualty and Banking 
Interests at Hotel Biltmore 


Recognizing the increasing important 
part the financing of insurance premiums 
is playing in the fire and casualty world 
today and anticipating its growth to ma- 
jor proportions, more than a score of 
representatives from as many of the 
more important groups and individual 
companies in the East gathered at an 
informal conference at the Hotel Bilt- 
more in New York City last week to 
consider the possibility of cooperation in 
the establishment of smooth-running fa- 
cilities for the handling of this business. 

With the idea that premium financing 
is still in a formative stage, the opinion 
prevailed at the meeting that it might 
be highly advantageous trend of its de- 
velopment. Through working with in- 
terested organizations now, which would 
not only facilitate but, in the large- 
looming future, effect substantial econo- 
mies in the handling of this business 
from a company standpoint. 

Belief in the desirability of such a 
course of action was expressed at the 
conference and, while no definite action 
was taken, representatives from company 
members of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives and the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers declared their intention of call- 
ing upon these bodies for official con- 
sideration of this question and the sig- 
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i Undewiaile Fact! 


Whether confronted with Prosperity or Depression the 
Business world’s greatest asset is Sound Insurance. 





The HANOVER and the FULTON provide that kind of 
Safe Protection for your clients. 
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PACKAGING CONFERENCES 





American Management Ass’n Sponsor- 
ing Week of Conferences and Clinics 
in Chicago in March 


The American Management Associa- 
tion will hold a packaging, packing and 
shipping ws clinic and exposi- 
tion at the Palmer House, Chicago, from 
March 7-12. Although there are no in- 
surance speakers on this program. other 
than William J. Graham, vice-president 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
and also president of the American Man- 
agement Association, who will preside at 
the banquet on March 9, the entire con- 
vention will be of interest to ocean and 
inland marine underwriters. 


Some of the subjects to be considered 
at the various sessions of the conference 
include the following: packages from the 
consumer point of view; new products of 
the machine age and their relation to 
consumer marketing; factory pre-pack- 
ing for retail distribution; reducing the 
production costs of packaging; design- 
ing containers for maximum service; re- 
cent transportation developments and 
their relation to packaging, packing and 
shipping; standards for shipping cases; 
packing and shipping; standards for 
shipping cases. 





nificant points developed and discussed 
at the meeting. The conference was 
sponsored by the First Bancredit Cor- 
poration of Chicago, one of the premium 
financing concerns. 
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$4,000,000 CAPITAL 


$13,036,735 POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS 


$19,355,569 ASSETS 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION $73,088,808 


The HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York Charles W. Higley, Pres. 
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AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Bonds 


113TH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


December 31, 1931 


RALPH B. IVES, PRESIDENT 





Capital Stock, $7,500,000 


ASSETS 
LIABILITIES (except capital) 


$53,959,123.58 
$32,029,419.27 


POLICY-HOLDERS’ SURPLUS $21,929,704.31 


Assets 
and Stocks (Convention Value) 


Real Estate, 


Cash o 


n Hand and in ie 


Premiums in Course of Collection, 


Interest and Dividends Accrued, 
Other Admitted Assets, 


Total Assets, 


Liabilities 


Unearned Premiums, 


Losses 


in Process of Adjustment, 


Reserve for Dividends, 


Reserve for Conflagrations, 


Reserve for Contingencies, 


Reserve for Taxes and Expenses, 


Reserve to Adjust Security Holdings to True alli 


Capital, 


Net Su 


rplus, 


Aggregate, including Capital and Surplus, 


$48,088,060.35 
1,035,000.00 

1 ,853,337,19 
2,681,427.20 
178,253.92 
123,044.92 


$53,959, 123.58 





$21,137,324.57 
2,853,094.70 
375,000.00 
3,000,000.00 
750,000.00 
895,000.00 
3,019,000.00 
7,500,000.00 
14,429,704.31 


$53,959, 123.58 





PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS SINCE ORGANIZATION - $345,943,847.24 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








Tom Marson on the Late Ed. Cluff 
Hollywood, Calif. 
February 12, 1932 
Mr. E. H. Hornbostel, 
Firemen’s Insurance Co., 
Newark, N. 
My dear Ed: 
I wonder if you ever knew 
Ed. Cluff, who traversed the New York 
field when you were a very young man. 
He was my mentor and set me going 
in the insuranga: businagsnratry 7 
ago. He died recently in Montclair, N. J., 
and the insurance papers in general have 
made little or no comment on his passing. 
[ am, therefore, enclosing you a little 
obituary which I have written with the 
hope that you may find a space for it in 
your interesting page of The Eastern 
Underwriter. 

Ed. Cluff was a contemporary with 
Tom Gallagher and other estimable men 
of that class, and was more of a man 
than I could possibly say or write about 
him, 

The verses I have included I think will 
probably appeal to you, knowing your 
affection and regard for Canada. 

I still enjoy your writings and hope 
that this pleasure will be mine for many 
years to come. 

With regards, I am, as ever, 
Sincerely yours, 
Tom Marson. 
Edward Cluff 

In the hurry and rush and change of 
these eventful days the names of those 
who, in their prime, gave loyal and val- 
ient service to their city and state are 
soon forgotten, whenever they outlive 
by any considerable lapse of time the re- 
cord of their active years. 

So it may well be in the case of Ed- 
ward Cluff, whose death at the age of 
86 was recently recorded. 

To the later generation of insurance 
workers his name may recall little, but 
to those of the older school the name of 
Edward Cluff will revive memories of 
one who in his day graced the business 
to which he had given more than half 
a century of years. 

Born in Ottawa, Canada, he came to 
New York while yet a young man, ob- 
taining a position in the London Assur- 
ance Corporation at 88 Wall Street, un- 
der Benoni Lockwood, the United States 
manager. He soon demonstrated his 
adaptability to new surroundings, his 
energy and ability soon won for him 
recognition and promotion, and he rapid- 
ly went upward from officework to field 
in N. Y. State and Pennsylvania and ex- 
ecutive positions in the company. His am- 
bition led him into wider fields and he 
later became associated in the broker- 
age business with the late William L. 
Perrin and Warren F. Goodwin who 
were co-workers with him in the London 
Assurance office. In the midst of his ac- 
tivities he met with an accident which 
necessitated his retirement from active 
work. 


Later he interested and devoted him- 


self in establishing his sons in the brok- 
erage business. His was an intense na- 
ture and he entered enthusiastically into 
all his undertakings. 

His retirement from active pursuits 
gave him opportunity for literary work, 
and his long association with underwrit- 
ing interests gave him plenty of scope 
in that direction. 

He was noted in his youth as an ama- 
teur athlete, was active in introducing 
the Indian game of Lacrosse to this 
country and was captain of the old New 
York Lacrosse Club when it was at the 
height of its popularity in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century. 

While faithfull in allegiance to his 
adopted country, whose principles and 
institutions he greatly admired, his love 
for his native land never diminished, as 
exemplified in the following poem which 
he wrote a few years before his death 
and which clearly indicates the nature 
of its author: 

Canada 
“Nor’ward where the stars are bright, 
Lies the land of my delight, 
Land I call my own. 
Fealty and love combine 
In a title that is mine, 
Heartstrings round it grown. 


Land of the many lakes and isles 
That gleam and seem like God's 
own smiles, 
To jewel thy domain. 
Whose storied rivers flashing run 
With rapids sparkling in the sun, 
Through fields of waving grain. 


Land that was staunch through 
darkened days 
With loyalty beyond all praise 
That nothing might betray. 
Now in the leaping tide of life 
Let no insidious party strife 
Tempt you to turn away. 


Oh, to thy better self be true, 
Protect the many, not the few 
And be a people’s land. 
With righteousness thou shalt be 
great, 
And meet the stranger at thy gate 
With open heart and hand.” 

It was an honor and privilege to know 
and be associated with a gentleman of 
such sterling quality as Edward Cluff. 

x ok Ox 


An Agency Slogan 
_ “Best by Test” is an office slogan used 
in connection with boosting himself and 
his companies by a local agent some- 
where up-state. 
* * *@ 
Lockport Central Heating System 
When I visited Lockport for the first 
time in 1894 I was surprised to learn 
that quite a large part of the dwelling 
section of that town was heated by a 
central heating plant, which system had 
only recently then been put into effect 
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in downtown New York City as to the 
office building sections. I have often 
wondered why some steam heating con- 
cern had not inaugurated and developed 
a system of this kind to supply resi- 
dential sections in New York City and 
suburban sections, selling steam heat to 
householders like electricity and gas are 
served to customers by public service 
corporations. It would do away with the 
large expense of running one’s own heat- 
ing plant, and the labor and dirt and dust 
connected with the present system. 
* = = 


Carrying a Joke Too Far 

Several cities up-state instituted “PAY 
UP WEEK,” to “encourage” people to 
pay up long outstanding debts. In the 
city of Binghamton, as the story is told, 
several special agents thought it would 
be good fun and bring results if they 
used this opportunity to get a certain 
local agency to pay up its due balances, 
so they had placards prepared with “PAY 
UP WEEK! PLEASE PAY UP” in- 
scribed on them in large letters, and pa- 
raded up and down the agent’s office 
with them, so that the agent might sce 
them and do the necessary. They thought 
the agent, having once been a special 


agent, would take it in good part, but 
he did not, and the special agents not 
only did not get their money for em- 
ploying such crude methods, but the com- 
panies were invited to withdraw their 
supplies, and lost a good agency. A 
joke is all right, but in this case a joke 
was carried too far. It brought the spe- 
cial agents a laugh when they told about 
it, but that is just about all it did bring 
them, 
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Oreat American 
Insurance Company 


Now York 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


HOME OFFICE, One Liberty Street, NEW YORK CITY 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 310 So. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT, 233 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





POLICIES ISSUED TO COVER 


Fire, Lightning, Tornado, Windstorm, Hail, Explosion, Rents, Commissions, Profits, 
Automobiles, Motorcycles, Leasehold, Marine, War Risk, Hulls, Inland Marine, 
Cargoes, Inland Transportation, Floaters, Use and Occupancy, Registered Mail, 
Mail Package, Tourist Baggage, Sprinkler Leakage, Riot and Civil Commotion, 
Earthquake, Aircraft Property Damage, Aircraft Insurance. 


AFFILIATED INSURANCE COMPANIES 


American Alliance Insurance Co. Detroit Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
New York, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. 

American National Fire Insurance Co. Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Columbus, O. Boston, Mass. 

County Fire Insurance Company North Carolina Home Insurance Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Raleigh, N. C. 


Rochester American Insurance Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


Great American Indemnity Company 
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rush orders and in calling for additional 

information on current reports. The 
Hooper ” Holmes Bureau Pu ts fact that a two way operation is possible 

will enable any » | the offices to obtain 
a written reply directly. 





In ‘Teletypewriters For Branches 7 
SALVAGE CORPS HEAD DIES 


The Hooper-Holmes inspection bureau terconnecting service similar to that Captain John J. Conway, superintend- 
has installed a teletypewriter system to which the telephone system now provides ent of the Underwriters’ Salvage Corps 
link all its branch offices with the New for the spoken word. It is a ‘two way’ of Cincinnati, died at his home in that 
York home office, thus speeding up the . service, permitting inquiry and reply to city on Monday at the age of seventy- 


sending of reports. The teletypewriter be made immediately on the same con- three years. He had been connected 
in each office can be linked up, by means nection. with the corps for nearly forty years 
of a wire system similar to that of the “Each subscriber is connected with and during that time became a_ well- 


telephone, to any other subscriber. It is the teletypewriter exchange by a sub- known figure in fire prevention work. 
expected that this step will increase scriber’s line, as in the case of tele- caaeieneieianenCn 


speed and insure accuracy. phone service. To call the exchange the STATE AGENT IN ALABAMA 
The American Telephone & Telegraph _ typist gimply types the number being Charl Cc , } , 
describes the teletypewriter as follows: called on his machine. This number ap- varles Cotman has been appointe: 


“The teletypewriter transmits type- pears on a page before the exchange ba ate 3g por ge — ee al Lay = Ala- 
written messages electrically over wires, operator who immediately makes the rig He ede’ tie oad bre 
so that whatever is typed at one end of — connection. _ © SacceCes sane Spier aay t- 


a circuit appears, practically at the same “Teletypewriters are like ordinary lanta, state agent for Georgia for the 
instant, at the distant end, in typewrit- typewriters in appearance and operation. ‘S@™Me company who has been covering 
ten form. They can be used by anyone who can Alabama also. 
“In order to provide this service, tele- operate a typewriter. Permanent rec- or 

typewriter exchanges will be established ords are preserved, since identical copies NEW prmener nagar OFFICE 

at various points throughout the country are made by both the sending and re- 3en P. Gray has established an inde- 
so that a subscriber to the service may ceiving machines. Tf desired, extra car- pendent adjustment office in Louisville. 
transmit written messages directly toany bon copies may be made at either or For many years he was with the old 
other subscriber anywhere, at any time. both ends of the circuit.” Southern Adjustment Co., then with the 
In other words, this makes possible for This service in Hooper-Holmes inspec- Western Adjustment & Inspection and 
the typewritten word a nation-wide, in- tion work will be used mainly in issuing most recently with J. H. Harrison & Co. 








“GOLDEN HILL’ 


AT FULTON AND 
WILLIAM STREETS 


he accepted 
rendezvous of the 
imsurance district 





Some months ago Childs opened the ‘‘Golden __ tables for conference groups, its semi-private accom- 
Hill’ Restaurant at 136 William Street in the modations for special occasions—combined with 
center of the insurance district—for all the great the recognized excellence of the food and service 
casualty and marine companies and the principal have turned this promise into a reality. 
underwriters have their offices on or near that Not only are more and more discriminating in- 
historic Street. dividuals dining at ‘‘Golden Hill’’—but more 
At that time Childs offered to their clientele in| —_ organizations are taking advantage of the splendid 
the insurance field special facilities which promised —_ banqueting facilities. 
to make ‘‘Golden Hill’ the favorite restau- And naturally the price range, as at all 
rant in the district. | Childs restaurants, is as low as consistent 
The lower dining room with its round with Childs quality and service. 


FROM COAST TO COAST 





THE NATION’S HOST 











American Reserve Made 
Progress Last Year 


HAD AN UNDERWRITING PROFIT 





Net Surplus Increased by Over $100,000; 
Assets at Close of Year Were 
$5,016,241 

The American Reserve, doing a fire 
reinsurance business exclusively, can 
through the year 1931 with total assets of 
$5,016,241 which included $4,195,115 
bonds and stocks on the commissioners’ 
convention valuation basis. Before set 
ting up a voluntary reserve of $450,000) 
on security values beyond the require- 
ments of the New York Insurance De- 
partment the company increased its net 
surplus more than $100,000 after al 
charges and dividends. 

It is further pointed out in thé report 
to stockholders by T. B. Boss, president 
of the company, that although the vol- 
ume of current premiums decreased last 
year, the volume of fire losses also de- 
creased, and with the amount recovered 
from the American Reserve’s statutory 
reserves there has been realized an un- 
derwriting profit of $406,925. “In addi- 
tion to this,” emphasizes Mr. Boss, 
“earnings from interest and dividends 
amounted to $273,524 against the current 
dividend rate of $200,000.” 

Net Surplus Increased to $1,259,277 


At the close of the past year the com- 
pany’s capital stood at $1,000,000, net sur- 
plus at $1,259,277, making a surplus to 
policyholders of $2,259,277. 

Reflecting the progressive conservatism 
of the American Reserve management, 
Mr. Boss points out: “In normal times 
we always seek to maintain or increase 
our volume of business, but during the 
year of uncertain trend we have followed 
the more conservative policy of permit- 
ting our insurance liabilities to decrease, 
rele: asing some of the equities in re- 
serves rather than move from our ex- 
ceptionally strong position of having a 
capital and surplus greater in amount 
than our entire liabilities, thus offering 
more than double protection to our cli- 
ents. 

“That financial stability is more care- 
fully considered than ever before by 
companies with whom we transact busi- 
ness is evidenced by the fact that we 
have been able to make definite arrang¢ 
ments for conservatively increasing our 
volume.” 





LEIBOLD WITH C. E. WICKHAM 





Joins New York Office of American of 
Newark; To Contract With Broker- 
age Offices 

Karl H. Leibold, well known in fire 
and casualty insurance circles both in 
the East and Middle West, where h: 
served for a number of years, has joined 
the organization under Charles E. Wick 
ham, manager for the American of New 
ark. 90 John Street, New York. Mr. 
Leibold will do special work in conte 
with brokerage offices. 

With his broad background of insu 
ance experience Mr. Leibold is well 
equipped for his new work especially a 
he has an extensive acquaintance amon 
the leading brokers of the city. Aft 
some years as special agent for the Tra 
elers and the London & Lancashire In 
demnity, of which he was executive sn 
cial agent, Mr. Leibold was -for nin 
vears manager of the Suburban Ne 
York department of the Aetna Casualt 
& Surety. Later he was assistant sune1 
intendent of agencies for the Nation 
Suretv and hecame Ohio state manag 
for the National Surety and more °é 
cently in the same capacity for th 
Eanitable Casualty & Srretv. Mr. Le 
bold is a graduate of Wesleyan Uni 
versity. 


WOULD EXTEND VALUED POLICY 
A bill before the Kentucky legislatur: 
calling for the extension of the valied 
nolicv law. now applying only to realty. 
to make it include personal property '5 
not being considered very seriously. 
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Auto Replacements Expected 
To Be 9,000,000 Cars By 1935 


By Everett H. Morse, 


Superintendent Automobile Dep’t. Aetna (Fire) 


This article on the outlook for the pro- 
duction of new automobiles during the 
next couple of years to meet the replace- 
ment demand of owners of old models 
was prepared by a well-known automobile 
underwriter, Everett H. Morse, superin- 
tendent of the automobile department of 
the Aetna (Fire) and the World Fire & 
Varine, and published in the companies’ 
house organ, the Messenger. 

It is estimated that on January 1, 1932, 
there were approximately 20,800,000 au- 
tomobiles in use. Of this number there 
are 9,500,000 or so which are five years 
old or more. Whether twenty to twen- 
ty-one million automobiles is what we 





EVERETT H. MORSE 


can expect as a normal number or 
whether people will get along with fewer 
automobiles is a matter for conjecture. 
The automobiles per hundred of popula- 
tion varies greatly in different sections 
of the country. 

It is estimated that there are today 
about one million fewer automobiles on 
American roads than there were two 
years ago. A great many of these cars 
were never insured. They were owned 
by students and other youths possessing 
antiquated automobiles in the low price 
ciass. 

[t seems to be the general opinion that 
the automobiles being driven today are 
not in such good repair as in average 
times and that they are depreciating 
more rapidly than normally because of 
failure to make necessary repairs and re- 
placements. Automobile production has 
declined for two years in succession. 
(herefore, the average age of all auto- 
mobiles on the road today is much great- 
er than formerly. More than normal re- 
placement will be required because of 
the unusually large quantities of auto- 
mobiles produced during the years 1925 
to 1929, 

The estimates for replacements of cars 
which will have to be scrapped during 
the next three years are nine million 
cars. This is an average of three mil- 
lion a year. The largest year’s produc- 
tion was in 1929, when 4,140,000 automo- 
iles were turned out. The estimated 
Production in 1931 was 1,900,000 which is 
the smallest year since 1921. If the three 





. SAM RITCHIE’S NEW POST 

Sam Ritchie, formerly assistant secre- 
tary of the Importers & Exporters in 
charge of the New York local office, has 
»ecome associated with Forster & Acker, 
Inc., metropolitan district agents for the 
United States Merchants & Shippers. 


million average automobiles which will 
be needed for replacements in 1932 are 
purchased next year, the automobile in- 
dustry will be prosperous and some of 
this prosperity necessarily will have to 
be passed along to a number of other 
industries. 

Information received from _ various 
sources indicates that manufacturers 
having finance arrangements are not in- 
sisting that insurance on finance deals 
be placed with the finance company in 
every case as they did previously. Agents 
should bear this in mind and inform any 


of their regular insurance customers who 
may be contemplating such purchases 
that if they insist on placing their insur- 
ance with their local agent this will be 
permitted and the necessity for short 
rate cancellation of an existing policy 
and the loss of the insurance to the lo- 
cal agent will be avoided, In this con- 
nection we do not desire insurance on 
financed automobiles which were pur- 
chased a year or more previous and the 
terms extended or refinanced. 

Local agents of course will have an 
opportunity to sell automobile insurance 
to their fellow townsmen who buy cars 
and pay for them. We believe that many 
automobiles in the middle price class that 
have been $1,000 and $1,800 will be pur- 
chased during 1932 and in a majority of 
cases will be purchased by a class of 
people who do not have to resort to 
ordinary automobile financing; that is, 
people who have credit at their bank or 
own collateral upon which they can se- 
cure credit. 











WILKINSON IS JAILED 


Gets Three Years in Federal Prison for 
Using the Mails to Promote 
Fraudulent Insurance 
John P. Wilkinson of Oaklyn, N. J., 
who for years has been in the limelight 
in insurance circles because of his ac- 
tivities in New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and other states in connection 
with unadmitted companies, was last 
week sentenced to serve three years in 
prison and pay a fine of $300 by Federal 
Judge Avis at Trenton. The defendant 
was convicted of using the mails to pro- 
more a fraudulent insurance business and 


sentenced to three years on each of sev- 
eral counts, but the terms will run con- 
currently. He was tried on seventeen 


counts but the court charged the jury 
only on five of them. The government 
called nearly seventy-five witnesses, 
some of them from England and others 
from distant parts of the United States 





You are Judged 
by the Companies 


You Keep 


* 


OCAL AGENTS are now being 
judged by the companies they keep. 
Recent years have abruptly ad- 
vanced the financial education of the 
public. Insurance buyers are demand- 
ing intimate details about the financial 
strength, operation, and reputation for 
fulfilling contracts of the conipanies in 
which their insurance is to be placed. 
And they are right in doing so. 

Boston Insurance Company and Old 
Colony Insurance Company agents can 
answer such questions clearly, convinc- 
ingly and fearlessly. 

Our companies are financially strong 
—our statements show this. Lo- 
cated in New England—we inherit 
the spirit of conservatism so valu- 
able in these days of uncertainty. 
We are sound financially and de- 
pendable at all times. Perhaps 
some look upon us as a bit 


BOSTON 





old-fashioned —a bit deliberate — yet 
these same qualities have enabled us to 
build soundly, to plan carefully and to 
expand safely. Our effort is based essen- 
tially on the policy that both our agents 
and policyholders must be satisfied. 

If you feel the need of another com- 
pany, one whose financial statement can 
stand the scrutiny of statistically minded 
insurance buyers—a company which is 
progressive —a company which writes 
the many coverages so necessary to an 
agent’s welfare in these days—a com- 
pany whose seasoned field men are 
sales slanted and keen—a company 
whose practical Sales Promo- 
tion Department is eager to 
help agents make more money— 
then we have something which 
will interest you. Write to 
our New Business Department 
for further information. Today. 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


OLD COLONY INSURANCE COMPANY 
87 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
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N. F. P. A. Inspections 
In Eastern Centers 


FIVE REPORTS ON NEW JERSEY 





High Cost of Water to Owners of 
Sprinkler Systems in Paterson, 


N. J. is Deplored 





The field service section of the Nation- 
al Fire Protection Association reports 
on the visits of engineers to a number 
of cities in New England and New Jer- 
sey. In some places they found excellent 
work being done to reduce the general 
fire hazards and in others they were not 
satisfied with prevailing conditions. Com- 
ment is made on the excessive cost of 
water service in Paterson, N. J., com- 
pelling many owners of sprinkler systems 
to shut off their systems. This gencral 





problem of forcing assureds to bear the 
water used for general public 
protection against fire risks has been 
brought to the fore frequently. Following 
are the reports of the N. F, P. A. on 
the cities visited: 


cost of 


Somerville, Mass. Our engineers report 
that effective inspection work is being 
done by the fire prevention bureau and 
regular men of the fire department. In 
addition to fire hazard investigations of 
business buildings all dwellings are in- 
spected several times a year and com- 
plete records kept. 

Concord, N. H. The Chamber of Com- 
merce fire prevention committee has been 
active in promoting improvements in the 
fire department. The desired changes 
include relocation of stations to give in- 


creased man-power, a revised running 
schedule for apparatus and provision for 
drill work. Since our last visit to this 


A Guarantee of 
Sound Indemnity 











city the committee has been successful 
in obtaining salvage equipment for the 
fire department and a system of periodic 
building inspections by the permanent 
firemen. The committee also conducted 
a fire hazard survey of the schools dur- 
ing Fire Prevention Week. 
Manchester, N. H. 
gineers point out commendable develop- 
ment of the city’s fire defenses which 
is reflected in the continued low fire 
losses. The fire department, under capa- 
ble supervision, is well equipped and 
trained. Well organized inspection work 
is conducted by all of the firemen con- 
tinuously, and effective results have been 
obtained. A new building code contain- 
ing excellent fire prevention features was 
recently adopted. Wooden shingle roofs 
are now prohibited throughout the entire 
city. A campaign now being conducted 


Reports of our en- 





Throughout its sixty-nine eventful 
years, the Fireman’s Fund has stood for 
complete financial security, fair dealing 
and intelligent agency service.» These 
characteristics are today a guarantee of 
the integrity and stability of each mem- 
ber of the Fireman’s Fund Group.:77 
Companies so widely and favorably 


known are good companies to represent. 


Fire + Automobile - Marine + Casualty + Fidelity - Surety 


IREMAN’S FUND GROU 


Cireman's “Jund Insurance Com 


Home WVire 


any 

; farine Insurance Company 
Occidental Insurance Company 
ireman's “Jund Indemnity Company 
Occidental Indemnity’ Company 


NewYork + Chicago 


+ SAN FRANCISCO . 


Boston - Atlanta 


by the fire and building departments to 
rid the city of conflagration Senden has 
resulted in the removal of many hazard- 
ous structures. Buildings with automatic 
sprinklers are numerous in Manchester. 
The basements of all public schools are 
sprinklered. 

The fire commissioners were urged to 
secure the adoption of a fire prevention 
code to be enforced by the fire preven- 
tion bureau of the fire department. 

Elizabeth, N. J. A new building code 
which has been in the process of devel- 
opment in Elizabeth for several years 
will soon be ready for adoption. 

Newark, N. J. The fire prevention com- 
mittee of the Newark Safety Council is 
cooperation with the department of Pub- 
lic Safety of this city in securing the re- 
moval of many old buildings which are 
fire hazards and potential conflagration 
breeders. 

New Brunswick, N. J. Structural con- 
ditions in New Brunswick are very weak 
and fire defenses are inadequate. There 
is urgent need of a new building code, 
a fire department drill school, a fire pre- 
vention bureau, salvage equipment, and 
additional manning of the fire depart- 
ment. Our engineers visiting New Bruns- 
wick last month were assured that im- 
mediate action will be taken in the or- 
ganization of better inspection work by 
the fire department. 

Paterson, N. J. The need of a fire pre- 
vention bureau in the fire department 
was again strongly advocated by our 
engineers during a visit to this city last 
month. Inability of owners of sprin- 
klered buildings to pay the excessive an- 
nual water service charges imposed on 
sprinkler systems in Paterson has this 
year forced many of them to shut off 
their systems and abandon this much 
needed protection. 

Perth Amboy, N. J. Perth Amboy was 
visited by N. F. P. A. engineers last 
month for the first time. A meeting was 
held with Chamber of Commerce execu- 
tives at which was agreed to appoint a 
fire prevention committee to work on 
our suggestions. Perth Amboy needs a 
full-paid fire department with a drill 
school, better organized fire hazard in- 
spections, and provisions for salvage 
work. The fire limits provided by the 
new building code are not sufficiently 
extensive and the water system is inade- 
quate in its distribution features. 





DEATH OF LOUIS H. RAUH 


Louis H, Rauh, head of the agency of 
Frederick Rauh & Co. of Cincinnati for 
the last thirty-five years, died there last 
week after a brief illness. He was 66 
years of age. Twice he was president 
of the Cincinnati Fire Underwriters’ As- 
sociation and he had also been a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
Ohio Association of Insurance Agents 
and of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. At the time of his death 
he was active on several committees of 
the Cincinnati Association. 





SANBORN MAP CO. MEETING 


Charles E. Chase of the Hartford Fire 
was last week made honorary chairman 
of the board of the Sanborn Map Co 
Formerly he had been chairman. Sumner 

Ballard, president of the International, 
was elected vice- president to succeed the 
late John F. Forster, formerly president 
of the North River. Mr. Forster’s place 
on the board of directors was taken by 
J. Lester Parsons, who has succeeded the 
former as president of the North River 
Other officers of the Sanborn Map Co 
are: President, Rich W. Hollaman; sec- 
retary, John H. Sheridan, and assistant 
treasurer, Frederic T. Hollaman. 





WARREN C. HALL ILL 


Warren, C. Hall, special agent in New 
Jersey, with headquarters i in Newark, for 
the Philadelphia F. & M., is seriously ill 
at his home in Newark. Mr. Hall has 
been identified with the insurance field 
in New Jersey for a number of years 
and is well known among the fire insur- 
ance fraternity throughout the state. 
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TRUE OPTIMISM 


True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; 
Faith in Yourself: Faith in the Present; and Faith in the Future. 


False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 

Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon. and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self. too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

History. that Just Judge of Humanity. reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 

The Verdict is. always has been. and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven: 
that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation. and that Pessimism cannot prevail. but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 

History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and more prosperous in the yeas 
100 than in the year 1 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and 
was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A. D.. and History will 
continue to record the progress of the world. and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will be in every way better and more prosperous than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 

Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 

‘‘Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen"’. 
Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed, and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb. cannot be denied, but such misfortunes, however 
hard for the individuals, are after all individual misfortunes and will not. in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’’. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 
Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 
it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 

NEAL BASSETT, President. 
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NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT. Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP. 2d Vice-President 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M GRATZ, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T BASSETT. Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T BASSETT. Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 24 Vice-President 


THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NEAL BASSETT, President ° 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
WwW E. WOLLAEGER, President . JOHN KAY, VicetPresident A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, i NEAL BASSETT. Vice-President 
RES ASSMAN President 14, HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President | ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
CHAS. H. YUNKER, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 





Report of Average 
Agents on Valparaiso 


HARBOR CONDITIONS BETTER 





Little Delay Experienced in Getting 
Goods Through Customs if Docu- 
ments Are Ready 





A lengthy report on conditions at Val- 
paraiso has been prepared for the In- 
ternational Union of Marine Insurance 
by H. Stehn & H. C. Wolf, average ad- 
justers there, giving in detail informa- 
tion of value to marine underwriters. 
Sections in the report dealing with har- 
bor conditions, weather conditions, 
watch service and customs conditions are 
given herewith: 

As a result of the completion in 1929 
of the port improvement scheme, includ- 
ing the construction of a breakwater of 
more than half a mile in length, a spa- 
cious harbor basin is now available, af- 
fording vessels in the winter season ev- 
ery protection from northern gales and 
heavy seas. The customs quays are situ- 
ated in this inner basin, while further 
to the east the Espigon Mole has been 
erected which is primarily allotted to 
the coastal trade. 

Those wharves of private shipping 
companies and stevedoring firms which 
are situated east of the Espigon Mole 
are not sufficiently sheltered by the 
breakwater and consequently, in the win- 
ter, when fierce storms are raging, they 
are frequently flooded. The original 
scheme envisaged additional berthing 
accommodation not built of stone struc- 
ture, but this has been definitely given 
up. The usual practice is for sea-go- 
ing liners and passenger steamers to dis- 
charge their cargoes direct on to the 
customs quays, and besides, with a view 
to quick dispatch, lighterage is being re- 
sorted to. Tramps, sailing vessels and 
those liners which unload small quanti- 
ties of goods only, ride an anchor in the 
open roadstead so that the cargo has to 
be landed by means of lighters, but 
when high winds and seas are prevailing 
the ships are compelled to enter the har- 
bor basin. 


Railway Warehouses 


Coal is discharged direct into railway 
trucks at the coal quay, which is state- 
owned. There are storage places, sheds 
and work shops of the Chilian State 
Railways, with ample accommodation for 
the cargo imported for their account. 
Moreover, private firms may also use 
this wharfage for the discharge and in- 
termediate storage of certain classes of 
goods, such as ironware, wire and the 
like. 

At the Muelle Portales exports of cat- 
tle to places in the north of the country 
are handled. Here, too, storage facili- 
ties are provided in large sheds and open 
storage places for cement, tar, paraffine 
and the like, while explosives and ammu- 
nition are removed into a vault for safe 
keeping, and benzine, etc., in cases is 
likewise stored in a special shed. Acids 
and inflammable articles are, as a rule, 
deposited in the open. The loading and 
unloading of cattle and dangerous car- 
goes (the latter only to a limited ex- 
tent) may take place also at the El 
Sauce Quay. 

The Muelle Poblacion Vergara is 
chiefly used by the sugar factory and 
the municipal electric works located at 
Vina del Mar in the neighborhood of 
Valparaiso. Moreover, home products 
are shipped from this mole and raw 
materials imported by several oil and 
textile manufacturers are landed there. 
Finally, the Caleta Abarca Mole must 
be mentioned which, however, is of mi- 
nor importance. 


Oil Company Storage Talks 


Further to the northeast there are 
the storage tanks of the big oil compa- 


nies, fitted with pipe lines for the dis- 
charge of crude oil through pumps di- 
rect from steamers into the land tanks. 
No special quay has been required for 
this purpose. The port equipment in- 
cludes a floating dock which is sheltered 
by the breakwater; here ships up to 
4,000 tons can be repaired. 

The discharge from lighters is, as a 
rule, effected immediately upon arrival 
of the goods or on the following day, 
Save rare exceptions where the cargo 
remains in the craft for two or three 
days. Bulk cargo is deposited in the 
open, on private-owned piers, it being 
left to consignees to see that the goods 
are properly protected by tarpaulins. 
Heavy packages, such as bath tubs, bar- 
rels, earthenware in crates or cases, iron, 
machinery, motor cars, pipes, etc., are 
also stacked in the open either on the 
quays or in the customs docks, and here 
again the consignees themselves have to 
furnish tarpaulins, etc. Bagged goods, 
motor car tires, paper bales and the like 
are stored in sheds built of corrugated 
iron, whereas all other packages are re- 
moved to the customs warehouses of 
solid construction. 


Weather Conditions 


Weather conditions in the summer 
months (October to March) are, on the 
whole, favorable at Valparaiso, except 
that thick fogs may hover over the port 
in the early morning, from the middle of 
December to the middle of January. 
Moreover, southern winds of such vio- 
lence may prevail that the regular har- 
bor service of small craft is impeded 
and discharging operations have to be 
temporarily suspended. 

In similar circumstances goods in 
lighters will often be damaged by sea 
water. In the winter season, covering 
the period from April to September, 
traffic is frequently interrupted owing to 
terrific tropical downpours alternating 
with northern gales, the latter being a 
special source of danger to the harbor 
because the Bay of Valparaiso is open 
to the north so that the seas break 
against the quay walls and recede with 
increased force. Ocean-going steamers 
and lighters riding at anchor in the open 
roadstead are particularly exposed to the 
heavy swell. In this connection it may 
be mentioned that exceptionally bad 
weather was experienced throughout the 
year 1930-31. 

A military trained police force—the 
“Carabineros de Chile”’—are in charge of 
the harbor control. Thanks to their vigi- 
lance heavy losses through pilferage in 
the customs or lighters are seldom re- 
ported. On the other hand, petty pillag- 
ing in the customs warehouses, especial- 
ly in the course of clearance operations 
is, unfortunately, on the increase, but a 
few cases only came to our notice where 


$6,800,000 ON BERMUDA 





Two Claims Total More Than Twice In- 
sured Value of Vessel; Segovia Loss 
Now Being Settled 


It is now stated that the fire in the 
motorship Bermuda, which occurred at 
Hamilton Wharf, Bermuda, last June 
may be shown to have cost British un- 
derwriters and insurance offices about 
$2,600,000. As has already been an- 
nounced, a claim was settled in January 
for a constructive total loss in respect 
of the second fire which swept the ves- 
sel at Belfast when she was nearly re- 
conditioned and amounted to $4,200,000. 

Assuming, therefore, that the earlier 
fire should cost not more than $2,600,000, 
the two claims would involve a total pay- 
ment by the British market of $6,800,000. 
As the actual insured value of the ves- 
sel was $3,375,000, in addition to which 
there were insurances payable in the 
event of total loss or constructive total 
loss for $825,000, the total claims for the 
two fires would represent more than 
twice the insured value. 

It is interesting to note that a claim 
is now being settled in the London mar- 
ket on account of a serious fire which 
occurred on the United States passenger 
liner Segovia last December while under 
construction at Newport News, Va. In 
view of the seriousness of the damage, a 
claim for a total loss was made. The 
steamer was insured for $2,500,000, in ad- 
dition to which $1,000,000 was covered on 
increased values, giving total insurances 
of $3,500,000. The loss in this case falls 
on British and American underwriters. 





SALVAGE AWARDS IN 1931 


The Liverpool Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion has prepared a list showing that 
fourteen salvage awards were made last 
year by the Admiralty Court*for a total 
sum of $220,400. In 1930 the number of 
awards was eighteen for $103,940; in 1929 
the number was fifteen for $146,775; and 
in 1928 the number of awards was seven 
for $84,925. The largest individual award 
last year was for $50,000 and was given 
to the German steamer Livadia, which 
towed the Greek steamer Theodoras 
Bulgaria to Brest in September, 1930, 
after the Greek vessel had been aban- 
doned in the Bay of Biscay with her 
steering gear disabled. 





the loss exceeded the 3% franchise. 
Customs Conditions 

Clearance operations can be completed 
within a very short space of time, pro- 
vided that, on arrival of the steamer, the 
necessary formalities are complied with 
at once. As a rule it is possible to re- 
move the goods from the customs with- 
in twenty days. Delay in clearance or 
in the survey of the goods by average 
agents is chiefly due to carelessness on 
the part of consignees who either fail 
to obtain the documents from their 
banks in due time or delay their delivery 
to the customs agents, or fail to pay the 
customs charges in time. 


APPLETON & COX, Inc. 


8 South William Street, New York 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $6,565,762.78 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $13,257,460.31 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,387,252.42 
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COLOMBIAN SALVAGE CASE 





Conflicting Laws Create Complicated 
Situation in Connection With 
Magdalena River Loss 

Some time ago a river steamer on the 
Magdalena River in Colombia sank with 
its entire cargo. A question arose as 
to the right of salvaging and as to the 
fee to be charged for such work. There 
are evidently two laws in force in Colom- 
bia touching on this question. The one 
is article 23 of Law No. 18 providing that 
the shipowner has the right to salvage, 
while Article 60 of Law No. 899 pro- 
vides that the captain of the damaged 
steamer, the river inspector and the un- 
derwriters shall appoint the party who 
handles the salvage operations. So far 
the parties have come to no agreement. 

In this case the shipowners at once 
began salvage operations basing their 
right thereto of Article 23 of Law 18. 
They asked from the cargo owners the 
contribution of 60% on the salvaged car- 
go. The law referred to sets this fee at 
25% but is silent as to whether this 25% 
shall include the expense of salvage op- 
erations or not. In most cases of this 
kind a compromise has been reached, be- 
cause law suits in Colombia take an 
enormous amount of time and may be 
drawn out for years. 

In this instance an understanding was 
impossible as the shipowners insisted on 
60%. The underwriters appointed their 
salvagers but the shinowners attached 
the salvaged goods and have rejected any 
compromise. The underwriters have ap- 
pealed to the Colombian ministry to de- 
cide which of the two conflicting laws 
rules this question but so far no answer 
has been given. 

It is pointed out that the foregoing 
serves to show that cargo underwriters 
run a severe risk under such conditions 
which may result in the underwriters 
having to pay two salvagers. In this 
instance the underwriters had to pay a 
total loss to their assured because they 
could not expect them to wait until this 
dispute is settled. 





BERMUDA CLAIM WITHDRAWN 

A claim for $10,000,000 damages has 
been withdrawn in the Belfast Record- 
er’s Court. The claim, which was against 
the Belfast Corporation, had been 
brought by the owners of the motor- 
liner Bermuda, under the Malicious In- 
juries Act for damage to the vessel by 
fire. 

Counsel for the owners stated that 
they had been unable to obtain evidence 
in proof of malice. The motor-liner Ber- 
muda took fire while under repairs in 
a Belfast shipyard. The shipyard au- 
thorities strongly repudiated a sugges- 
tion of incendiarism. ‘The act under 
which the claim, now withdrawn, was 
lodged is peculiar to Ireland, 





CUNARDER RISK UNAFFECTED 

In the House of Commons recently I. 
J. Albery asked President Walter Run- 
ciman of the Board of Trade if he could 
state the present position with reference 
to the constructional underwriting risk 
of the new Cunard liner, “No. 534,” in 
view of the cessation of work, 

“The Government’s position in the 
matter of insurance,” replied President 
Runciman, “is not affected by the tem- 
porary cessation of work on the new 
vessel.” 





SCRAPPING TONNAGE 

One of the members of the board of 
the Hamburg-American Line, Dr. Kiep, 
at a recent meeting proposed that world 
tonnage be limited by _ international 
agreement. All vessels of 200 tons and 
over and twenty-five years or more old 
would be scrapped under this proposed 
agreement. 





GERMAN TONNAGE LAID UP 


It is reported that in Bremen and 
Bremerhafen there were laid up on 
January 1, 1932, not less than sixty-seven 
vessels with a tonnage of 280,000. This 
is twice the amount laid up in Novem- 
ber, 1931. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 





New York Department Takes Lead 
In Auto Liability Rate Uniformity 


Stock and Mutual Carriers Agree to Observe Same Premium 
Schedules on and After March 1; Elsewhere Agent 
Protests Against Increases Keep National 
Bureau Statisticians Busy 


After more than a month of automo- 
bile liability excitement and protests 
from agents country-wide over the in- 
crease in rates the New York Insurance 
Department has taken constructive and 
stabilizing action this week by adopting 
a new schedule of premiums, effective 
March 1, which is to be observed uni- 
formly by the majority of company mem- 
bers of the National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters and all member 
companies of the New York Mutual 
Automobile Rating Bureau on automobile 
risks written in this state. 

It will be good news to producers (and 
the public) that the new level of rates 
is ina number of instances lower than 
that previously approved on application 
of the National Bureau, which schedule 
was suspended by Superintendent Van 
Schaick a few days ago. Originally ef- 
fective January 18 the rates were held 
by the New York Department to be dis- 
criminatory because they did not apply 
to policies written before that date but 
not effective until on or after January 18. 


Demerits of 10, 25 and 50% 


Coupled with its new rate program is a 
demerit rating plan which has already 
aroused considerable interest and which 
may be followed in full or in part by 
other states. The plan provides for a 
surcharge of 10% to assureds who are re- 
quired to file a financial responsibility 
certificate for failure to satisfy a judg- 
ment resulting from an auto accident or 
who have been convicted of driving with- 
out a license; a 25% surcharge to per- 
sons convicted of speeding or reckless- 
ness where injury to person or damage 
to property results therefrom; and a 
50% surcharge to those motorists con- 
victed of driving while intoxicated or 
failing to stop when involved in an ac- 
cident, or convicted of homocide or as- 
sault arising out of the operation of a 
car. 

While the New York situation has ap- 
parently been stabilized the atmosphere 
elsewhere in the country is still one of 
tenseness. In New Jersey Harold G. 
Hoffman, commissioner of motor vehi- 
cles, felt it necessary on Monday to 
make a long public statement in justifi- 
cation of the rate increases ordered. He 
declared that “automobile insurance rates 
will decrease only when the percentage 
of accidents decreases” and that “acci- 
dents will decrease only when the driv- 
ing and walking public becomes con- 
scious of its obligations to each other. 
lhe three counties most greatly affected 
hy the new rates, he said, are Essex, 
lfudson and Bergen, where 46.6% of all 
New Jersey auto accidents occurred last 
year. He clarified the misimpression that 


out-of-town car accidents influence the 
rates charged by saying that all of such 
accidents were grouped in their proper 
state territory. 

Hackensack Agent Pushes “Guest” Bill 


Agents in all parts of the state in 
common with those of other states have 
voiced their disapproval of the increases. 
The constructive action, however, by 
Thomas J. Donnelly, Hackensack agent, 
in seeking support for a bill introduced 
in the Legislature to eliminate passenger 
guest suits is outstanding. Mr. Don- 
nelly’s well taken point, expressed in a 
circular letter to fellow agents, was that 
the abuse of the “passenger hazard” 
clause in automobile policies has cost 
the companies huge sums of money; was 
in fact one of the chief factors in the 
constant increase in premiums. The bill 
he referred to was introduced in the 
state assembly by Lloyd L. Schroeder, 
assemblyman, and referred to the motor 
vehicle and traffic committee. 

Michigan and Illinois Want Merit Rating 

In Michigan the agitation for some re- 
lief from the new liability and property 
damage rates reached the point last week 
where a compromise proposal calling for 
a 10% merit rating at the end of a fa- 
vorable policy term was submitted by the 
Lansing Association of Insurance Agents 
to the National Bureau. Clyde B. Smith, 
one of the agency leaders in the state, 
was one of the sponsors of the plan. 
Local agents in the state pointed to its 
advantages in meeting mutual and recip- 
rocal competition. In company circles 
there was a_ well-authenticated report 
that the Michigan country territory 
would be reclassified so as to place the 
upper peninsula of the state in a spe- 
cial classification because of its bad 
showing in auto accident frequency. 

3y way of justifying the new rates in 
Michigan (as well as in other states) the 
National Bureau cited the experience 
statistics which made necessary the in- 
crease. Despite this rate justification, 
widely circulated by the Bureau in the 
state, the agent association leaders felt 
that an insupportable burden was being 
placed upon their numbers at a time 
when they were least able to bear it. 

The Illinois Association of Insurance 
Agents in a strongly worded resolution 
requested that the National Bureau post- 
pone the new rules and rates until such 
time as public sentiment and business 
conditions would permit increases if 
necessary. This body also urged adopt- 
tion of a new merit rating plan effective 
March 1 granting a credit of 10% if no 
losses have been incurred in the policy 
vear; suggested that all future revisions 
bear an effective date of the first of the 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Van Schaick Warning on 
Costs Heeded in N. Y. 


MOST COMPANIES SIGN PLEDGE 


The Few Who Held Out Will Be Treated 
Independently, Superintendent 
Intimates in Statement 








Encouragement is shown by Superin- 
tendent of Insurance George S. Van 
Schaick of New York state over the re- 
sponse to his warning on acquisition cost 
regulation of January 22 in a statement 
which he made this week. Instead of 
having only thirty pledges from casualty- 
surety companies filed with the depart- 
ment (as was the case on January 22) 
Superintendent Van Schaick points out 
that “the chief executives of practically 
all the casualty and surety companies do- 
ing business in this state and through- 
out the country have formally pledged 
that their companies would keep their 
acquisition and field supervision costs 
within the limitations prescribed by the 
company conferences.” 

Furthermore, they have pledged them- 
selves to comply with all of the rules 
and regulations of these conferences, giv- 
ing their wholehearted assistance to all 
constructive efforts to a more effective 
control. In the superintendent’s lan- 
guage: “The few companies who have 
failed to recognize their serious obliga- 
tions as custodians of the public’s funds 
as security against misfortune are rela- 
tively unimportant.” He says that these 
companies will be treated “in such man- 
ner as to prevent their exercising a de- 
structive influence in so important a field 
of financial enterprise as is represented 
by the insurance business.” 


Situation in Review 


In making his much awaited report Su- 
perintendent Van Schaick went into 
some detail as to the need of effective 
acquisition cost control in the conduct 
of the casualty-surety business. He said: 

“The statute imposes a direct obliga- 
tion on this department to keep insur- 
ance rates reasonable. The two largest 
factors which go to make up rates are 
loss experience and production cost. 
Production cost is within a company’s 
control. 

“For the past seven years the chief 
executives of casualty and surety compa- 
nies have been making a strong effort to 
bring about an effective limitation of the 
expenses of acquiring business and su- 


pervising it in the field. These efforts 
found expression in the organization of 
conferences at which all companies were 
represented. These conferences brought 
forth rules establishing definite rates of 
commission which might be naid to pro- 
ducers and at the same time limited the 
amounts which might be expended for 
supervision of the agency force. 

“The rules of these conferences repre- 
sented the best expression of the judg- 
ment of company executives on the limi- 
tation and control of acquisition and field 
supervision costs. The first reaction of the 
business. to the self-imposed regulation 
was an improvement in the then existing 
conditions. The expense ratios for the 
year 1926 showed an improvement over 
those of the preceding year, to the ex- 
tent that an economy amounting to in 
excess of five million dollars resulted. 


Commissioners Take Action 


“The matter was one in which the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners took a keen interest. The rea- 
sons for this interest were that wasteful 
practices involved in the handling of in- 
surance premiums would inevitably re- 
sult in the public being required to bear 
the burden of these unnecessary costs or 
the probably worse condition of having 
insurance companies unable to satisfac- 
torily dispose of losses and claims under 
their policy contracts. The National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners re-,. 
viewed these features in 1930 and rec- 
ommended that the company executives 
associated with the acquisition cost con- 
ferences adopt strong measures to bring 
about adequate self-control if they hoped 
to avoid legislative regulation. 

“Conditions generally had seen no im- 
provement since the first advances made 
in 1926 and, in fact, the production costs 
for casualty and surety business steadily 
mounted from that year until the close of 
1930. While the results of 1931 are not 
yet available it is not expected that they 
will show any substantial improvement. 

On January 22, 1932, the Superintend- 
ent of Insurance of the State of New 
York called into meeting the chief ex- 
ecutives of all casualty and surety com- 
panies doing business in this state. At 
that meeting the executives were ,told 
that their activities in regulating the pro- 
duction costs of business hung in the 
balance; that unless they should imme- 
diately demonstrate their complete abil 
ity and willingness to wholeheartedly co- 
operate with the organizations of their 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Carbon Monoxide Deaths 
Increasing Abnormally 


FIDELITY & CASUALTY WARNING 





Directs Attention Particularly to Fatali- 
ties in Closed Private Garages; 
Good Ventilation Essential 





A marked increase in the number of 
deaths from asphyxiation due to carbon 
monoxide gas occurred last year, accord- 
ing to data covering the experience of a 
number of companies which has been 
gathered by the accident and health de- 
partment of the Fidelity & Casualty. 
Furthermore, it is declared, such fatali- 
ties are currently taking place at an ab- 
normal rate. 

Figures showing the exact extent of 
the increase are not yet available but the 
percentage gain for 1931 as compared 
with the fatalities from this cause re- 
corded in 1930 was heavy, notwithstand- 
ing that the earlier year was marked by 
a large total of carbon monoxide poi- 
sonings. 

So many of these deaths last year oc- 
curred in one and two-car private gar- 
ages as a result of operating automo- 
bile engines with doors and windows of 
the buildings tightly closed, the company 
states, that the public should take warn- 
ing and not subject themselves to the ef- 
fects of this lethal gas. 


Good Advice 


“The exhaust gases from a running 
motor,” the statement continues, “ren- 
der the air of a small, closed garage 
deadly to the occupant or occupants, 
within a few minutes after the engine is 
started. Consequently, garages should 
always be well ventilated, even in cold 
weather. 

“Employes of public garages, and 
other persons working or sleeping in at- 
mospheres charged with carbon monox- 
ide are constantly absorbing weak doses 
of the gas and frequently feel ill with- 
out realizing the cause of their sickness. 
Headaches and other symptoms brought 
about by the gas often deceive examining 
physicians as to their real basis. 

“To be doubly sure of safety from 
the deadly carbon monoxide, even in the 
home where the gas may be generated 
by inefficient furnaces and stoves, spe- 
cial attention should be given to venti- 
lation at this time of the year. Care 
should be taken to make certain that at 
all hours sufficient oxygen is present to 
nullify the gas fumes that may be cre- 
ated by cooking and heating units. 

“To refer again to the small garage 
if a repair job on a car makes it neces- 
sary to keep the motor running, and the 
weather is inclement, a length of flex- 
ible metal tubing or rubber hose should 
be slipped over the end of the exhaust 
pipe and engine gases carried by this 
means to the outer air. The work may 
then be done in comfort and safety.” 


INCREASING MINE SAFETY 





Activities of U. S. Bureau of Mines Aid 
in Cutting Down Fatalities; Port- 
land Cement Ass’n Fine Record 


Safety activities, co-operation between 
various mineral trade associations and 
the United States Bureau of Mines has 
produced excellent results in lowering 
the number of accidents, according to 
Scott Turner, director of the bureau. 
which is a part of the Department of 
Commerce. 

Several large iron ore mines of the 
Lake Superior section, Michigan, Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin, have worked for a 
vear without a single lost-time accident 
The Portland Cement Association staged 
an intensive accident prevention cam- 
paign. starting in 1922, with the Bureau 
of Mines co-operating since 1926. Two 
plants with large numbers of men have 
now been operating five years without 
the occurrence of a single lost-time ac- 
cident. 

In. the Alabama coal fields fatalities 


ARREST ASSESSMENT OFFICER 





Wisconsin Society Sewetesy Taken Into 
Custody in Department War on 
Such Societies 
With the arrest of an officer-solicitor 
of an automobile liability assessment as- 
sociation the Wisconsin Insurance De- 
partment has opened its campaign 
against these organizations on the 
ground that their existence is illegal. J. 
A. Egan, secretary of the Wisconsin 
Automobile Protective Association, was 
taken into custody charged with selling 
memberships after the insurance depart- 
ment had issued a ruling against such 

groups. 

Egan is said to have sold 1,500 mem- 
berships at $5 each in two counties. Un- 
der the association rules, loss to any 
member is compensated for by contribu- 
tions from the rest of the members. 

It is expected that this test case will 
determine the status of the many life in- 
surance associations that have been de- 
clared invalid. Here, too, members are 
charged a nominal membership fee and 
death benefits are paid by contributions 
of the rest of the membership. The full 
amount of benefit varies because mem- 
bers may decide to withdraw from the 
association instead of paying any certain 
assessment for the benefits of heirs of a 
deceased member. 


MAY CHANGE TREASURERS’ LAW 
Michigan Legisleture to Have Extra Ses- 
sion for Tax Matters; Bond Require- 
ments for Local Officers May 
Be Changed 

Michigan’s tax laws in regard to bond- 
ing of municipal treasurers may be 
changed at an extra session of the state 
legislature which Governor Wilbur M. 
Brucker has announced he will call in 
the near future. The second week in 
March is the most likely time for the 
session to begin. Insurance taxation may 
also be brought before the legislature. 

Local treasurers in Michigan, in com- 
mon with those in many other states, 
were considerably embarrassed last year 
when unable to get surety bonds as stip- 
ulated by law. Owing to the fact that 
the liability under the bond would in- 
clude losses due to the failure of banks 
in which the officials had deposited 
money, the companies could not see their 
way clear to accepting such risks. 

Eventually bonds were secured in most 
cases through agreements that taxes 
would be deposited daily as collected to 
the credit of the county treasurers, thus 
reducing the hazard to a single day’s re- 
ceipts. Even so in some cases personal 
bonds had to be executed before the 
treasurers took office. 


HAD PREMIUM INCREASE 





Western & Southern Indemnity Business 
Greater in 1931; Capital and Surplus 
Combined $1,425,184 

The Western & Southern Indemnity 
premium income increased considerably 
in 1931 over 1930, growing from $992,173 
to $1,479,039. Combined capital and sur- 
nlus as of December 31, 1931, was 
$1,425,184. 

The Western & Southern Indemnity is 
licensed in twelve states. It is one of 
the Western & Southern group, the 
other two companies being the Western 
& Southern Life and the Western & 
Southern Fire, all with home offices in 
Cincinnati. C. F. Williams is president 
of the three companies. 

Until 1931 the indemnity company was 
known as the American Liability & 
Surety but the title was changed to in- 
dicate its membership in the fleet. 


have been cut to almost half since 1925 
There were but twenty-six deaths in the 
coal mines of that state in 1931. The 
bureau is now actively in co-oneration 
with a number of other coal mining as- 
sociations throughout the country and is 
achieving results. 


Bathtub, Barber Chair and Bed Serve 
As Incubators for Production Ideas 


By George Malcolm-Smith, 


Travelers 


Hlow and 
ideas is lightly set forth by Mr. Malcolm- 
Smith in this article, which appeared in 
the Travelers Protection. 

Where do you think best? 

The first one who replies “in the 
head” will get three sharp raps across 
the knuckles. Besides, not everybody 
thinks best in the head. Owen D. Young 
once commended a man for “thinking 
from the seat of his pants.” 

J. F. Shaffer of the Apple & Bond 
Agency in Baltimore asserts that the 
best ideas come to him in his bath. 
Once, having a particularly difficult prob- 
lem to solve, he stayed so long in his 
tub that he became completely parboiled. 
In fact, he had to swallow the nozzle of 
a bicycle pump in order to fill out the 
wrinkles. 

Then there’s Field Assistant Douglas 
S. Perry of Chicago, who says he thinks 
best in a barber’s chair. On one occa- 
sion, while pondering over the _ best 
method to approach a difficult prospect, 
Perry went through a shampoo, shave, 
shine, singe and manicure (and _inci- 
dentally, through $1.80) before a solu- 
tion at length occurred to him. 

He decided to go see the fellow. 

Malcolm Adam of the Cleveland 
branch says his best ideas come to him 


when it is proper to have 


in his sleep. We've read that Coleridge 
composed his “Kubla Kahn” noem while 
asleep and that Stevenson dreamt the 
plot of “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” but 
all that we personally were ever able to 
recollect from our dreams were spectres 
of the landlord and the dentist. 

All the ideas that some people ever 
have come to them in their sleep. The 
difficulty is, they never wake up. 


Inspirations in the Night 


We’ve heard of persons leaping out of 
bed to jot down inspirations that come 
during sleep. Like Hamlet, we suppose, 
they cry, “My tablets, my tablets! ’Tis 
meet that I put it down.” Referring to 
soda mint tablets, perhaps. But the only 
impetus that would rouse the ordinary 


mortal prematurely from his couch 
would be a yell of “Austin, I smell 
smoke.” 


Not all sleep-inspired ideas are prac- 
ticable. 

Chief Adjuster David N. Case tells of 
an accident policyholder who witnessed 
the movie, “Wings,” and that night 
dreamt he was an aviator. He made a 
three-point landing under a chair, cost- 
ing himself considerable discomfiture 
and the Travelers a considerable hospi- 
tal bill. 





MUST WARN OF LIMITS 





Superintendent Van Schaick Orders Red 
Print on Limited Accident Poli- 
cies By April 1 


Red ink warnings of the fact that lim- 
ited accident policies contain many re- 
strictions of liability must be on all such 
policies by April 1, New York Superin- 
tendent Van Schaick has ordered. 

Policies which provide for benefits con- 
tingent on the wrecking or disablement 
of, or material injury to, any automo- 
bile, elevator or other conveyance in 
which the insured is a passenger at the 
time of such accident, must have printed 
or stamped in a prominent place on the 
face of the policy, in not smaller than 
twelve point type, and in red ink, a state- 
ment to the effect that such words are 
defined to be an injury which necessi- 
tates repair in order to place the con- 
veyance in as good condition as existed 
before the accident. Companies are 
asked to submit the actual wording to 
the department for approval. 

There must also be printed in red ink 
across the face of the policy, in skeleton 
letters at least a half-inch high, “This is 
a Limited Policy. Read It Carefully.” 
The same wording must be placed in red 
on the title page, in letters five-six- 
teenths of an inch high. 





WISCONSIN BANK DEPOSIT SUIT 


Governor La Follette of Wisconsin has 
appointed Benjamin C. Poss of Milwau- 
kee to bring suit against the United 
States F. & G. and the Fidelity & De- 
posit over a state fund depository loss 
in the failure of the Capital City Bank 
of Madison. 





CANADIAN INSURANCE 


\ special service number of the paper 
Canadian Insurance of Toronto, is de- 
voted largely to graphic illustration of 
the uses of insurance in all branches and 
contains many pages of photographs and 
drawings that bring home the need for 
protection. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL DIVIDEND 


The American Mutual has announced 
its regular policy dividend of 20%. The 
companv writes workmen’s compensa- 
tion and automobile liability lines. 


HELD NOT A COMPANY 





English Accident Insurance Organization 
a Charitable Institution, Court 
Rules in London Case 

The Chancery Court in London has 
ruled that the British Provident Asso- 
ciation for Hospital and Additional Serv- 
ices is not an accident insurance com- 
pany but a charitable institution. The 
case was a friendly suit to determine 
whether or not the organization should 
make a deposit of £20,000 as required 
under the Assurance Companies Act. 

In 1923 the association was formed as 
a company not for profit and not having 
a share capital, its objective being to re- 
imburse subscribers in whole or part 
their expenses in hospitals and nursing 
homes and for operations. It was pro- 
vided that no bonus or dividend should 
be paid to members, and that in the 
event of dissolution any surplus funds 
should be applied for charitable pur- 
poses. A card was issued to each sub- 
scriber, explaining the benefits but no 
policy was given. 

The judge in the case held that sinc: 
the association was not operating for 
gain, and was not issuing policies within 
the meaning of the Assurance Companies 
Act, it was not an insurance company 
and would not have to make the deposi! 





DECLARES REGULAR DIVIDEND 


The International Reinsurance has de 
clared its regular quarterly dividend of 
50 cents per share payable April 1 to 
stockholders of record March 24. Two 
new directors of the corporation are E 
J. Nolan and Emil Johnson. All officers 
were re-elected. 





APPOINT BARBER & BALDWIN 

The Great American and the Great 
American Indemnit hae appointed Bar 
ber & Baldwin, Inc., as underwriting 
agents for the handling of aviation risks 
in the United States and Canada. Bar 
ber & Baldwin have ben in the aircraft 
insurance field since 1922 and maintain 
offices with extensive facilities. 


ON INSURANCE COMMISSION 

Leslie. N. Bruchs, secretary-treasuret 
of Thorsen '& Thorsen. New York City 
brokers, has been appointed to serve on 
the insurance commission of Teaneck, N 
J., where he resides. 
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Recent Court Decisions 





Compiled by John Simpson 








Author, “The Law Relating to Automobile Insurance” 


Insured Must Be Examined 
Where Company Asks 


Although an insured has moved out 
of town after the occurrence of a loss on 
a burglary policy he may be required to 
submit himself and members of his fam- 
ily for examination in the city of the 
loss, the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts has held in the case of 
Colier v. Commercial Casualty, 178 N. E. 
726. A clause in the policy provided that 
the insured should, upon request of the 
company, submit himself and so far as 
he was able members of his household 
to an examination by any company rep- 
resentative, under oath if required. 

By refusing to come to the company 
office where requested, the insured was 
held to have violated an essential con- 
dition of the contract. 

The company has a branch office in 
the city to which the insured moved, but 
the employes familiar with the claim 
were all at the other city office. The 
policy was issued in New York by the 
metropolitan office. 

The insured had an office in Boston 
where he spent most of his time, visit- 
ing his wife and family in New York 
once a week. At the time of the request 
for examination of himself and his wife, 
to whom he had assigned his interest in 
the policy and who brought this suit, 
the family had moved to Boston. The 
objection to examination of insured and 
his wife in New York was that, in the 
circumstances, it was not required and 
that to insist upon it was unreasonable 
This was coupled with the suggestion 
that the examination take place in Bos- 
ton where the insurance company had 
an office. 


* * * 


Murder Restriction Held Effective 


The fact that the murderer of an in- 
sured was under the influence of a nar- 
cotic or intoxicant at the time of the 
killing does not affect the clause in an 
accident policy reading “This insurance 
does not cover * * * injuries, fatal or 
non-fatal, intentionally self-inflicted or 
by any other person.” The shooting was 
not for the purpose of robbery, or bur- 
clary or provoked while deceased was 
in performance of his occupation. The 
Kentucky Court of Appeals found for 
the company in Oaks’ Administrator _v. 
Standard Accident, 20 S. W. (2nd) 978. 
“The insurance company was at liberty 
to exclude from the hazards insured 
against death intentionally inflicted bv 
inother, and it did so,” the court stated 

* * * 


Tuberculosis Not Accident 


Tuberculosis resulting from the inhala- 

m of dust in a flour mill cannot be 
alled an accident, the Maryland Court 
otf Appeals has held. The victim was 
foreman in charge of the mixing depart- 
ment where poultry feed was ground and 
mixed, 

* = a 


Jury Must Determine Reasonable- 
ness of Time of Notification 


The reasonableness of time clapsing 
hetwee n an accident and the notice of 
le accident to the insurance company 
under an owner’s, landlord’s and_ ten- 
int’s public liability policy is a matter 
tor the iury to decide. the Nebraska Su- 
DPreme Court has held in the case of 
‘reorge v. Aetna Casualty & Surety. 238 
N. W. 36. The lower court had given 
an instructed verdict for the insurance 
company. Eleven months had elapsed 
etween the time a woman slipped on 
the sidewalk of a tenant's house and the 
notification by the owner of a suit which 


had just then been filed. The insured 
claimed that no liability or claim was to 
be expected from the accident, and the 
Supreme Court has now classed this as 
a matter for the jury to settle. 


* * * 


“Self-Inflicted” Provision May 
Include Accident 


The term “shooting self-inflicted” as 
used in an accident policy does mean 
an accidental shot from a gun in the 
hands of the insured as- well as inten- 
tional shooting, with the idea of suicide, 
it has been held by the Federal District 
Court for northern Oklahoma, in the case 
of Lemmon vy. Massachusetts Protective 
Association, 53 F. (2nd) 255. The policy 
was for $10,000 and contained a provi- 
sion that in case of death from shooting 
self-inflicted only one-fifth of the face 
would be payable. This portion of the 
policy was ordered by the court to be 
paid, but not the whole sum. 

After the insured shot himself through 
the head accidentally with an automatic 
revolver the company tendered $2,000 to 
the beneficiary, who refused it and sued 
for the entire face value. 

The court rejected the contention that 
the term “self-inflicted” means inten- 
tionally “self-inflicted” wound by shoot- 
ing and does not contemplate a_ self- 
inflicted accidental shooting of the in- 
sured, holding that the limitation of lia- 
bility for “shooting self-inflicted” an- 
plied to the insured’s involuntarily 
shooting himself. : 

The decision of this court was based 





along this reasoning: Insurance contracts 
are to be construed according to the 
sense and meaning of the terms which 
the parties have used. These terms are 
to be taken and understood in their 
plain, ordinary and proper sense. It is 
the duty of the court to enforce and 
carry out the contract as actually made 
by the parties. Parties to insurance con- 
tracts may contract for what accidents 
and risks the company shall and shall 


not be liable. 
* * 


Define “‘Thrown Therefrom”’ 


A man who is hurled from the driver’s 
seat of a corn binder onto another part 
of the binder, being injured upon land- 
ing, has legally been thrown from the 
binder, even though he was not thrown 
to the ground, it has been held by the 
Michigan Supreme Court in Stevens v. 
Federal Life, 255 Mich. 96. A claim 
under an accident policy was involved. 

The court pointed out that the clause 
“being thrown therefrom” in the policy 
referred to the driver’s seat, and that 
since the victim was hurled from the 
seat, going into the air for a distance of 
two feet before landing, the accident 
contemplated in the nolicy occurred. 

Three judges dissented on the grounds 
that “therefrom” means completely free 
from, away from entirely. 
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Attack in Theatre Covered by 
Policy 


An attack upon one patron in a the- 
atre by another may make a public lia- 
bility insurer liable under the policy, de- 
spite the fact that the insured is not 
directly to blame, the New Jersey Su- 
preme Court has held in the case of 
Washington Theatre Co. v. Hartford Ac- 
cident, 157 Atl. 111. 

In this case the theatre company, after 
the insurance company had denied any 
concern with the matter, fought the suit 
successfully. The court gave an award 
against the insurance company for $160, 
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the expense of defending the suit. 

The policy insured against liability im- 
posed by law upon the assured for bodily 
injuries accidentally sustained by any 
person not employed by the assured, by 
the ownership of the premises or any 
business operations thereon, The suit in 
this instance was for failure to use prop- 
er care to defend the plaintiff while she 
was a patron in the theatre from assault 
by another patron, because of which fail- 
ure she was assaulted and suffered in- 
jury and damage. 

The supreme court adopted the opin- 
ion of the lower court, the district court 
for Bayonne, and affirmed judgment. The 
opinion of the lower court set forth that 
while circumstances can readily be im- 
agined in which no reasonable vigilance 
or reasonable effort on the part of the 
proprietor could prevent an assault, it 
would not be disputed that if the pro- 
prietor permits an intoxicated and dis- 
orderly person to enter the theatre and 
assault an inoffensive patron in the pres- 
ence of the proprietor or of an usher 
who makes no effort to intervene the 
proprietor would be liable. The liability 
would be predicated not upon the as- 

sault but upon negligence or lack of rea- 
sonable care, just as if the injury were 
due to a broken seat or through a de- 
fective trap door. Therefore the court 
held that the accident came under the 
liability policy. 

* * 


Allowed Additional Attorney Fees 


Reasonable attorney fees for additional 
counsel in a contract bond case were al- 
lowed a surety in a suit against an in- 
demnitor of the surety bond in a re- 
cent Louisiana case. The court of ap- 
peals of that state gave an award in the 
case of Aetna Casualty & Surety v. 
Palmer, 137 So. 545. 

The Aetna, surety for the carrying out 
of a contract for drilling an oil and gas 
well, took from another as consideration 
for signing the surety bond a contract 
of indemnity guaranteeing it against any 
loss, damage or expense resulting from 
the execution of the bond. The court 
held that the company did not waive its 
right to employ additional counsel on the 
appeal of the case against the contractor 
when it agreed to the defense of that 
action in the lower court, especially 
where the agreement provided that it 
should be without prejudice to any of the 
rights of any of the parties concerned 








EMPLOYER CAN’T BE EMPLOYE 





Michigan Supreme Court Overrules Com- 
pensation Commission On Case of 
Injured Contractor 

An employer cannot bring himself 
under the workmen’s compensation law, 
the Michigan supreme court has decided. 
Even though a few purchasers stand 
about giving directions, and the contrac- 
tor aids his men in carrying them out, 
the contractor is not included within the 
scope of the act. 

The case was Margaret Slessor v. 
3oard of Education of Kalamazoo and 
the Employers’ Liability. Alexander 
Slessor, acting as an independent con- 
tractor, was installing some gymnasium 
equipment at a Kalamazoo school. The 
manufacturers of the equipment regular- 
ly utilized Slessor’s facilities in making 
its instalations, one of the factors in 
their choice being the fact that Slessor 
had elected to operate under the work- 
men’s compensation act, thus relieving 
the manufacturer of liability. 

The board of education was also in- 
sured under the act, and at application 
of Slessor’s widow the compensation 
board gave her an award on the grounds 
that Slessor, although himself an em- 
ployer, was an employe of the board. 
Tustice Wiest, in the opinion reversing 
this stand, said: “An injured independent 
contractor does not come within any pro- 
vision of the compensation act. Com- 
pensation is for the benefit of iniured 
employes, not employers.” The court 
dismissed as irrelevant the fact that sev- 
eral members of the school board were 
present giving instructions at the time 
of the accident, as they were merely as- 
sisting and suggesting, and did not have 
control of the actual work. 
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Unique Ad Service for Agents 


Hollis L. Brownell, Watertown, N. Y., Heads Syndicate to 
Distribute Newspaper Copy on “Famous 
Insurers of History” 


Local agents in their desire to be “dif- 
ferent” in newspaper advertising to 
arouse attention favorably, to close sales 
more easily, may find many a good copy 
theme by delving into history—blending 
the past with the present. Take, for ex- 
ample, the dark pirates of Tripoli who 
would have heaped insults upon the dig- 
nity of the United States Navy if Ste- 
phen Decatur and his famous “iron men 
in wooden ships” had not sailed to the 
coast of North Africa and drove those 
pirates from the seas. By this victory 
Decatur made possible the building of 


our merchant marine, insured the devel- 
opment of the nation’s commerce, made 
possible modern ocean and inland marine 
insurance. ; 

This and many other dramatic events 
of history have been worked up into a 
series of local agency advertisements by 
Hollis L. Brownell of Brownell-Eager 
Corp., Maryland Casualty representa- 
tives in Watertown, N. Y. A separate 
corporation, in fact, has been formed 
known as Famous Insurers of History, 
Inc., to syndicate these ads country-wide. 
It is appreciated by Mr. Brownell that in 


the intensity of getting new business, 
servicing old accounts and collecting un- 
paid premiums that an agent does not 
oe the proper time to give to the prob- 
lem of keeping his name before the pub- 
lic. In other words, eood will must be 
built up and constantly_ sustained in the 
public mind unless the insurance agency 
is ready to step out of the picture and 
admit itself an outmoded instrument in 
the distribution and service of insurance. 


Idea Behind the Series 


The fundamental idea behind the “Fa- 
mous Insurers” series is to arouse in- 
terest in the same manner as do the 
syndicated cartoons of the “Believe It 
Or Not” Ripley type. Each piece of copy 
features the human interest story of 
some big moment in history and then 
eases smoothly into an insurance mes- 
sage. A typical piece of copy follows: 

“The great St. Peter’s Cathedral in 

Rome stood unfinished while the 

builders of the day were baffled by 

the problem of supporting the mam- 
moth dome. Then Michel-Angelo 

Buonarrotti, versatile Florentine, de- 

vised a plan for supporting chains 

and so insured the completion of 
this masterpiece of architecture in 
which might worship generations of 








PROGRESS 


Every twenty-four hours puts some process out of date. 


Six months make many methods obsolete. 


Changing standards, new developments bring demands 


for improved insurance coverage. 


lag. 


Insurance cannot 


Continental, ever a leader, has consistently kept pace 


with demands of modern progress. 


Continental pro- 


gressiveness is evidence of Continental DURABILITY. 
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Stone and Grass Bill Board 


An outdoor sign made of stones set 
in a field is one of the unusual ad- 
vertising devices used by the Worgess 
agency of Grand Rapids, Mich., in ad- 
vertising itself. The stones are set 
neatly in sod, overlooking a main 
highway where it makes a turn, di- 
rectly in front of the sign. 

The phrase “Let Worgess Do Your 
Worrying” is set in stones of whit 
against a dark background, while a | 
yellow border surrounds the whole. | 
A border of light blue simulating a 
scroll surrounds the phrase and pierc- 
ing this is a pen done in red-colored 
stones. 

The P. D. Worgess firm, which is 
general agent for the Continental Cas- 
ualty, also has the more usual sort of 
billboard. The Continental Agents’ 
Record recently told the story of the 
agency’s advertising plan. 











grateful men. 

“Many men think their automo- 
biles adequately insured when they 
apply for an automobile liability and 
property damage policy. That’s cor- 
rect to a certain extent; but serious 
consideration should be ‘given to the 
adequacy of the i insurance. A flivver 
can involve you in as much damage 
liability as a Rolls-Royce. When you 
insure your car you insure your fi- 
nancial ability, whatever it may be. 
Because the cost is so little more, 
we favor higher protection on ac- 
count of the higher judgments being 
rendered every day. Remember that 
we are as near as your telephone.” 
Note.—By way of illustration Michel 
Angelo is shown at work on the plans {v1 
the great dome, with a sketch of the wn- 
finished St. Peter's in the background 
Walter Raleigh and Noah’s Ark 
Another theme used is Walter Ra 
leigh’s gracious gesture in spreading his 
velvet cloak for Queen Elizabeth’s royal 
feet, thereby winning knighthood. The 
insurance tie-up in this case is: “Not 
on velvet cloaks but on sure strides busi 
ness marches today. And the insuring 
of financial stability is part of ‘old line’ 
insurance and embraces the bonding 

branch of the business.” ; 

Still another theme makes use of Noah 
and his ark, telling of his foresight, his 
faith in prophecies he knew to be found- 
ed on authority. It reads in part: “His 
tory hasn’t forgotten Noah, nor his wis 
dom in insuring against a future catas 
trophe ... There are still scoffers amon: 
us but a host of wise men are buildin: 
on the example of Noah... .” 

How Distributing Co. Functions 

In perfecting his nlan for Famous In 
surers of History Mr. Brownell has ar- 
ranged to distribute mats of the adver 
tisements, one every week, to subscrib 
ing agencies. The general appearance of 
the ads is similar to that of a syndi 
cated news feature. There are no sid 
borders. At the top is a box headlin: 
reading “Famous Insurers of History, 
and at the bottom a similar box reading 
“Insure—to make sure, or secure; guai 
antee.” 

If the local agent desires to add mat« 
rial to any particular insertion the low« 
box can be dropped further to mak: 
room. Each ad is designed to take thre 
columns, six inches of space. It can als 
be furnished in one and two columi 
style. 

The Famous Insurers plan is for on 
agency only in each community. Repr« 
sented on the distributing company’ 
board of directors with Mr. Brownell | 
M. Seeley Pruyn, president, Scars & 
Pruyn, Inc., and vice-president Water 
town National Bank, and John C. Pur 
cell, attorney, of Watertown. 


WHITTINGTON VISITS N. Y. 
Eugene Whittington, president, Fu 
gene Whittington & Co., of Oklahom. 
City, was a visitor in New York recentl) 


THOS. DICKINSON DEAD 
Thomas Dickinson, local agent of Glas 
gow, Ky., died recently. He established 
the agency over fifty years ago. 
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Twenty States Lower 
Auto Deaths in 1931 


BUT TOTAL INCREASED BY 3% 





Travelers Figures Show Good Results in 
Middle West; New York State .13% 
Under Year Before 





\utomobile deaths last year were 
ereater than ever before, figures collect- 
ed by the Travelers from forty-four 
states and the District of Columbia 
show. However, there were twenty states 
that had reductions from the previous 
year, thus giving a touch of hope to the 
report. 

The number of deaths on present esti- 
mated figures is 34,400 for last year, al- 
though it is hoped that the corrected 
figures when finished a few months 
hence will lower that sum. The present 
estimate is an increase of 3% over 1930. 

New York state was one of those ex- 
periencing a decrease, being .13% under. 
Most of the states with fewer deaths 
were in the Middle West. 

State by State Tabulation 

The following table gives the figures 
on last year’s automobile deaths com- 
pared with those the year before: 





-Total Reported— 9% of 

State 1931 1930 Change 
AlODATAE 006 cesecees 461 459 44 
APIMORE ccccesccsese 155 160 —3.13 
RRR? én 60 2949s 301 316 —4.45 
Cali€eeMid 20.0:00:00:0:080benen 2,384 2.58 
Cemmeett oc cuc-avies 482 418 15.31 
ee eee eee 69 67 2.99 
Dist. of Columbia*.. 159 134 18.66 
Fla. (11 months).... 454 501 —9.38 
CsCOUMNE. sccnvccensans 569F 564 89 
ROMEO, v éaeratemoucnnus 84 102 —17.65 
Illinois (11 months) .1,809 1,861 —2.79 
OM. Sicawaaweites 1,192 1,146 4.01 
MED ibd-tetceaky wanes 538 594 ~9.43 
SS Creer 452 513 —11.89 
a 507 439 15.49 
nen ee 396 369 7.32 
err 156 157 —.64 
eres 461 413 11.62 
Massachusetts ...... 811 806 -62 
PR hots cares 1,481 1,560 —5.06 
re 601 556 8.09 
oe 267F 333 —19.82 
eee 929 878 5.81 
a err 132 105 25.71 
Neb. (10 months)... 254 256 —.78 
PROUMIIN etek tinate bigarecen’s 50 30 66.67 
New Hampshire .... 99 101 —1.98 
New Jersey occccee 1,302 1,269 2.60 
New Mex. (10 mos.) 71 129. —44.96 
as 3,1537 3,157 —.13 
North Carolina .... 667+ 681 —2.06 
ere eee 2,170 —1.57 
Okla... (18 moea.)..x..« 369 470 21.49 
OD sv seeceenacewe 262 222 18.02 
Pennsylvania .......2,038 1,932 5.49 
Rhode Island ....... 109 106 2.83 
South Carolina ..... 368 384 —4.17 
South Dakota ...... 125 118 5.93 
Co eee 537t 509 5.50 
J ee 74 77 —3.90 
i SN 678 538 26.02 
Washington ......... 450 384 17.19 
West Virginia ...... 417 395 5.57 
Wisc SES ee 783 794 —_ 1.39 
WOME ccscnvncens 95 69 37.68 
i ee 28,626 1.63 


“ol of 159 deaths reported for 1931 from ac- 
dents outside D. C.; 45 of 134 deaths reported 
ime period 1930 from accidents outside. 
*(Prov.) 





HOLDS DEFUNCT CO.’S STOCK 
Stock of two insurance companies that 
‘ave passed out of the picture was se- 
curity for a note given by a defunct fi- 
ance corporation to the Fidelity Bond 
& Mortgage Co. of St. Louis, which is 
in the hands of a receiver. The notes, 
totalling $88,000, were executed by the 
Vrudential Finance Co. and secured by 
stock of the Independent Bonding & 
Casualty and the National Guaranty Fire, 
both of Newark, which are in receiver- 
ship. These stocks are claimed by the 
Marquette-Easton Finance Co., also in 
receivership. Among other assets of the 
idelity Bond & Mortgage is $26,425 due 
trom the Prudential Casualty & Surety, 
on the purchase of $44,500 in securities. 
his casualty company is being liqui- 
dated by the Missouri Insurance Depart- 
ment. 





SENTENCE FORGER TO JAIL 
Erwin N. Cook, former representative 
the Fidelity Health & Accident of 
Benton Harbor, Mich., has been sen- 
tenced to two to fourteen years in prison 
He dleaded guilty to forging names of 
applicants and doctors in sickness claims. 





$68,000 Auto Verdict 


At a holiday sitting recently in the 
N. J. Common Pleas Court a jury re- 
turned one of the largest verdicts in 
an automobile accident case ever 
given in that court. Two plaintiffs 
were awarded damages of $60,400 and 
$8,000. 

The case grew out of an automobile 
accident November 21, 1930, in New- 
ark when a truck owned by Benjamin 
Raeter, wholesale commission mer- 
chant, was in collision with a passen- 
ger car driven by Kenneth B. Derby, 
of Union, N. J., in which Terrence 
Quinn, of Elizabeth, was a passenger. 
Derby, who suffered a skull and leg 
fractures, was awarded $60,000 for his 
injuries and $400 damages to his car. 
Quinn, who suffered leg and nose 
fractures, was given $8000. The 
plaintiffs were represented by Francis 
A. Gordon of Elizabeth, while Collins 
& Corbin of Jersey City represented 
the truck owner. 











VA. AUTO BILLS OUT 
The Virginia compulsory automobile 
driver’s license and financial responsibil- 
ity bills, which for a time seemed to be 
in position to come on the floor of the 
state senate, have been recommitted, and 
probably will not be again reported out 


ACCEPT ADVERSE REPORTS 





Bay State Legislature in Agreement 
With Insurance Committee on No 
Compulsory Law Changes This 
Session 

Both branches of the Massachusetts 
legislature have accepted the adverse re- 
ports of the Insurance Committee on 
seventeen bills providing for changes in 
the compulsory automobile liability in- 
surance laws, thus disposing of the ques- 
tion of amending the compulsory insur- 
ance law for the present session. 

Both branches also have accepted ad- 
verse reports of the Insurance Commit- 
tee on the bill (S. 173) providing that the 
Board of Appeal on Fire Insurance Rates 
be authorized to fix premium rates for 
certain fire insurance upon appeal and 
another measure (S. 174) requiring fire 
insurance companies to file and have ap- 
proved schedules for premium changes 


_prior to the issuance bv them of any fire 


insurance policies. 





of committee. The bills were reported 
out and placed on the calendar of the 
senate but members of the committee 
explained that they had been passed 
along inadvertently and before they had 
been given proper consideration. 


WANT 10% PREMIUM TAX 





Constitutionality of Kentucky Surety 
Bill Doubted; Thought Discrimina- 
tory and Confiscatory 

What is considered a very dangerous 
piece of legislation has been introduced 
in the Kentucky House of Representa- 
tives. It would tax surety companies 
10% of their gross incomes, no tax to be 
less than $10,000 a year for any one com- 
pany. Furthermore the act would re- 
quire establishment of a surety rating 
bureau. It would affect fidelity, guar- 
anty and surety writing. 

Exemption is made in the bill for Ken- 
tucky companies but there are at present 
no Kentucky companies writing this 
business. 

With such a tax in operation only a 
few of the larger companies would be 
able to operate in the state. However, 
it is doubted that such a tax could be 
held ‘constitutional if passed as it would 
appear to be discriminatory as regards 
small companies, and confiscatory. 





MICHELBACHER AT TRENTON 

G. F. Michelbacher, vice-president, 
Great American Indemnity, was on the 
program of the New Jersey Association 
of Underwriters yesterday at Trenton 
with a talk on “Rate Making.” 








ASSETS 


ance Commissioners. 


Nr Na Ns rand $ 291,108.33 


EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Condensed Statement as of December 31, 1931 





OS EE ED 509,020.00 pensation (Schedule P Basis) ..$2,655,455.46 
SS gE ES, See 7,500.00 Loss Reserve, Other Classes In- 
*Bonds cluding Investigation Expense. 401,060.19 
United States Government......$1,381,027.50 
Canadian Government (Stat- Total Loss Reserves... .. $3,056,515.65 
utory Deposit in Canada)... 93,000.00 Reserve for Unearned Premiums... 2,305,758.65 
— aw Municipal... meee Commissions Accrued on Premiums.................. 142,404.10 
Reltoed on 298'390.00 Reserve for Contingent Commissions... 123,561.39 
panes send Reserve for Miscellaneous Bills... 0... 7,500.00 
Total Bonds .................... 6,323,345.05 Reserve for State and Federal Taxes................ 137,388.87 
DS Sos cca, Pe el eed 657,033.50 a 
Total Bonds and Stock... 6,980,378.55 _ _ Fotel Liebilities ,773,128.66 
Cash in Banks and on Hand... 797,974.80 Capital $1,500,000.00 
Premiums in Course of Collection (Under 90 Surplus... wcveeceneeeeee 19O9, 93241 
ee Rann nerds 495,608.30 
item inwed —.. 96,471.09 Total Capital and Surplus..................... 3,469,932.41 
Reinsurance Recoverable 0.0.0... 65,000.00 
Total Admitted Assets... $9,243,061.07 


*Valuations approved by the National Convention of Insur- 


Loss Reserve: Liability and Com- 





LIABILITIES 








HOWARD FLAGG 
J. B. ROBERTSON 
WILLIAM EHMANN ..... 
EDGAR E. SMITH 


Jack Woodhead 





aes Vice-President 
ee. Vice-President 





Meee ee eS! Treasurer 


OFFICERS 
EDWARD G. TRIMBLE, President 


_. Vice-President 


CHICAGO 


Bert P. Whitehead 


a” Rano nemeensneserisensessseenen nae Secretary 
ROBERT M. STAKER 
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P. H. Rogers Advanced 
By Mass. Bonding 


A. & H. ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
Has Been With Company 13 Years; 
Prominent in Both Personal Accident 
Bureau and H. & A. Conference 
P. H. Rogers, who for the past four 
years has been manager of accident and 
health lines in the Massachusetts Bond- 
ine & Insurance Co., became an officer 


of the company last week being elected 
assistant secretary in charge of the ac- 





P, H. ROGERS 


cident and health department. Mr. Rog- 
ers has been with the Massachusetts 
Bonding ever since 1919 when he left 


the service with the rank of lieutenant , 


in field 


years in France 


artillery after one and a half 
He had been graduated 


from the University of Michigan law 
school in 1916 and practised law in De- 
troit a few years before starting his in- 
Surance career. 

In the Massachusetts Bonding, his first 
and only company connection, Mr. Rog- 
ers has served successively as superin- 
tendent of the claim department, assis- 
tant manager of accident and health 
lines in charge of agencies, and then 
manager of the department. Given a 
free rein to administer the work of this 
important branch of the business, he has 
made profits for his company during a 
period when many carriers have suffered 
underwriting losses. 

Mr. Rogers has always taken a lively 
interest in bureau activities being at the 
present time a member of the govern- 
ing committee of the Bureau of Per- 
sonal Accident & Health Underwriters 
and on the executive committee of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference of Chicago of which he was sec- 
retary last year. 





ELECTION OF OFFICERS 





Mass. Accident Lineup Includes Two 
McNeills; Chester W. as President; 
and Walter Asst. Sec.; Two 
Women Officers 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Accident Chester W. Mc- 
Neill, president and general manager, 
was re-elected as were George R. Bacon, 
first vice-president and treasurer; Vic- 
tor R. Weston, second vice-president; I. 
M. Hathaway, secretary; M. K. Bishop, 
assistant treasurer; Walter L. McNeill, 
assistant secretary. 

On the board of directors are Chester 
W. McNeill, George R. Bacon, Victor R. 
Weston, Walter L. McNeill and Wesley 
M. Roe. 

It is interesting to learn that I. M. 
Hathaway, secretary, and M. K. Bishop, 
assistant treasurer, are both women of- 
ficers of the company who have been 
with the organization for many years 
performing responsible duties. 


Cost Factors Call For 
Scrutiny, Says Bennett 


TALKS AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








Nat'l Ass’n Counsel Appreciative of Co. 
Co-operation but Watchful of Every 
Acquisition Cost Move 





Walter H. Bennett, National Associa- 
tion secretary -counsel, made another 
straight-from-the-shoulder talk on the 
present agitation for acquisition cost reg- 
ulation this week when he addressed the 
Springfield, Mass., Association of Insur- 
ance Agents on Wednesday. Mr. Ben- 
nett maintained that under the present 
cost setup the agent is getting the blame 
for certain costs that are laid at his 
door, of which he never receives a dime. 
He said that New York Superintendent 
Van Schaick was somewhat inconsistent 
in the opinion publicly expressed recent- 
ly that “the two largest factors consti- 
tuting a rate are loss experience and 
production cost; that to consider one 
and not the other is an absurdity.” To 
this point of view Mr. Bennett re- 
sponded 

“For the Superintendent to propose to 
pass on two of the items that make up 
the rate. without considering every fac- 
tor, is, T respectfully submit, the height 
of absurdity, and impossible of accom- 
plishment. 

Must Scrutinize Every Item 

“Of all the factors that go into the 
making of a rate, taxes alone are a fixed 
cost. Even the pure loss cost can be 
influenced by attention to accident fre- 
quency. But general administration ex- 
penses, claims, inspections, audits and 
field supervision costs constitute an in- 
tegral part of the whole expense cost. 
They are just as subject to maneuvering 
and extension as acquisition costs. If 
any attempt to establish the casualty and 
surety business on a stable basis is to 
succeed, every item that goes into the 
making of the rate must be scrutinized 
with equal care.” 

Mr. Bennett thought that the new but 


not untried suggestion made by the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty & Surety 
Agents that a top expense limit be sct 
was worthy of thought in any consid- 
eration of enforcement of the production 
cost rules. He explained to his Spring- 
field audience that this plan would leave 
each company to work out its own sual- 
vation without restraint except as to tlie 
total expense limitation. 

To clarify the situation as to the fun- 
damentals upon which the agents are 
agreed and which they will vigorously 
support the speaker listed the following: 
_1. Agents can never subscribe to a reduc 
tion in commissions because of underwriting 
losses. That should be properly cared for in 
the rate. 

2. No_ consideration should be given to 
changes in rules or commissions predicated on 
investment losses of companies. 

3. Absolute equalization of production cost 
of branch offices and general agencies, on a 
unit basis. 

4. Separation of present acquisition cost into 
the two factors of commissions and other pro 
duction and supervision expenses. 

5. Proper qualification and classification of 
those entitled to top commissions. 

6. Actual limitation of general agencies and 
branch offices, in accordance with the present 
rules or such proper amendments as may be 
adopted. 


7. Complete and uniform enforcement of 
adopted rules as a necessary stabilizing factor. 

In conclusion he said that the Nationa) 
Association officers and committees are 
exerting every effort to assist in bring- 
ing order out of chaos; that the compa- 
nies have proven their desire to confer 
with them on the acquisition cost prob- 
lem; that the agency leaders are not 
downhearted over results to date but feel 
that every move must be watched with 
care. 





DEFERS DIVIDEND 


The board of directors of the National 
Surety this week decided to defer action 
with respect to a dividend until its June 
meeting. The National has paid divi- 
dends continuously for the past twenty- 
four years but deems it the better part 
of wisdom at this time to conserve cash 
resources under prevailing business con- 
ditions. 











“PT want a company 
that will be here 


as long as I am” 


observed a prominent general agent recently 
as he put his name to an Eagle contract! 


write or wire 


EAGLE INDEMNITY COMPANY 
150 William Street, New York 


The Eagle, a member of the Royal Group, 
offers financial stability, world-wide service 
facilities, and effective sales co-operation. 


If you are looking for such a company, 










SSS 


THOMAS L. BEAN 
Production Manager 
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F. R. DuBois Reports 
On Company Contacts 


SLANT ON UNIFORM ORDER FORM 





Also Discusses in Report to Brokers’ 
Ass’n New Disability Forms and 
Credit Information Plan 





Floyd R. DuBois, chairman, company 
contact committee of the Insurance 
Brokers’ Association of New York, has 
the following report to make in the cur- 
rent bulletin on the program now being 
formulated by the Casualty Managers’ 
Association for more general use of the 
“uniform casualty insurance order blank.” 
Mr. DuBois says in part: 

“The company men (headed by John 
S. Turn, Aetna Life) asked us to give 
consideration to the possibility that we 
might recommend to our members the 
more general use of the ‘uniform casu- 
alty insurance order blank,’ making it 
clear that it was not mandatory, but that 
it was designed to serve two useful pur- 
poses: (1) To act as a reminder to all 
brokers, when taking an order from a 
client, to secure the answers to all ques- 
tions necessary for the underwriting of 
the risk (most of which are eventually 
incorporated in the policy when issued), 
and (2) to cut down the number of poli- 
cies written in error by having the brok- 
ers furnish the insurance companies with 
full information at the start. 

“On the back of this order blank is 
a binder form which is not as advan- 
tageous from the brokers’ point of view 
as some special binder forms in use by 
some brokers. We understand that the 
use of that special binder is a matter 
for individual company decision and has 
no real relation to the questionnaire on 
the other side of the blank. On the oth- 
er hand, some companies use the binder 
form without the application blank. If 
brokers use the application without the 
binder, they should be sure to scratch 
out at the bottom of the application the 
statement that ‘Insurance is in accord- 
ance with the binder on the back thereof.’ 

One Possible Objectionable Feature 

“On the face of the blank is a some- 
what objectionable statement that ‘no in- 
surance of the applicant of the kind 
ordered hereunder has been declined by 
an insurance company during the past 
year within the knowledge of the appli- 
cant or the agent or broker placing this 
risk except as follows:’. 

“The company men tell us that they 
will accept this blank with that state- 
iment amended or answered in a way to 
avoid liability by the broker; for in- 
stance, by the deletion of the wording 
‘of the applicant or the agent or.’ The 
question then will read ‘within the knowl- 
edge of the broker.’ Or the question 
may be answered with some such state- 
ment as ‘Not Answered.’ The broker 
should, however, bear in mind that a 
similar statement will appear in the pol- 
icy when received and must be checked 
over accurately with the assured. 

“Your committee sees no objection, 
with these modifications, to the use of 
these blanks. 

Standardized Disability Forms 

“Discussion then shifted to the pro- 
posal on the part of some casualty com- 
panies to force the adoption of stand- 
ardized liability insurance forms of all 
kinds. Your committee took the posi- 
tion that completely standardized forms 
were usually drawn solely in the inter- 
est of the insurance companies and that 
the assured suffered thereby. We stated 
that we would approve of standardized 
skeleton forms, making uniform, but not 
mandatory, such common provisions -as 
time of attachment, terms of cancella- 
tion, ete., provided the way was left open 
for flexible riders to be attached thereto. 
_ “Individual companies should be left 
tree to grant such coverage as.they, in 
return for the premium, may be willing 
to grant, and standardization should not 
include statements of scope of coverate 
or similar matters: Any committee: of 
company men, seeking to adopt a stand- 
ard form, is most apt to insert into that 


form every limitation which the most 
timid or grasping company of that whole 
lot may demand. 


Credit Information Plan Favored 


“The company men then asked us 
whether we would approve of an effort 
to have the information being gathered 
by the Central Bureau, and now held 
confidential by the Insurance Depart- 
ment, made available to companies and 
brokers, to the end, in part, that com- 
panies and brokers might be protected 
against accepting orders from dead-beat 
customers. 

“Our answer, of course, was that we 
saw no disadvantage and some possible 
advantage in making such information 
available, provided the machinery was 
adequate to prevent the unjust black- 
listing of customers who, through error 
or other proper explainable causes, were 
on record as failing to have paid some 
earned premium. We were assured that 
where there was a good explanation such 
— were now removed from the rec- 
ords. 





SHEWMON TREASURER 
Jacob N. Shewmon has been elected 
treasurer of the Indiana Lumbermen’s 
Mutual. 


SUES OVER HIGHWAY BOND 





Surety Company Claims it Was Misled 
in Issuing Contract After Con- 
struction Was Under Way 
The Consolidated Indemnity of New 
York has begun suit in the Federal Dis- 
trict Court, Detroit, asking that it be 
relieved of liability on a highway con- 
struction bond for the Smith Paving Co., 
which has failed to complete its con- 

tract. 

The company’s position is that it was 
misled into signing the bond through the 
fact that the state highway department 
withheld information relative to the con- 
dition of the contractor, and that several 
technicalities were not complied with, 
thus releasing the carrier. It also con- 
tends that work was well under way 
when the bond was signed, as the bond 
was dated August 6, 1931, and the con- 
tract for the road was dated June 10. 

The highway department officials con- 
tend that they were never asked for in- 
formation and knew nothing of the con- 
tractor’s attempt to obtain bond. The 
department further claims that the con- 
tractor finished one job in excellent 
shape and settled an outstanding account 
for a small amount on another job. 


SUGGEST COURT REVIEW 
Workmen’s Compensation Decisions 
Should Have Appeal Bodies, Okla- 
homa Association Declares 

A reviewing body for workmen’s com- 
pensation awards was asked by the As- 
sociated Industries of Oklahoma at its 
recent annual convention. The Supreme 
Court of the state was suggested as a 
body that might be given such power in 
decisions of the state industrial commis- 
sion. 

Another suggestion made at the con- 
vention was amending the compensation 
laws to provide a two year limitation of 
time for the re-opening of any order 
made by the industrial commission, and 
that the person re-opening the case be 
required to fill a verified petition with a 
statement by a physician that he has ex- 
amined the claimant within ten days be- 
fore filing and believes the claim meri- 
torious. 

Men with high blood pressure, weak 
hearts, one eye or limb, etc., who can 
work as well as any other but who be- 
come totally disabled easily, were also 
discussed at the conference. It was 
urged that the compensation law  h« 
amended so as not to allow recovery for 
total disability in these cases. 














Capital 


Total 








Surplus ......... 
Surplus to policyholders 


INDEPENDENCE 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 


J. Horace Shale, President 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


December 31, 1931 


ASSETS 
a a eh ta a ee adie hale oe eed alg $ 665,761.05 
PU a ee ae aes 7,153,220.44 
NE SEE EOE OTOL LTE ETE 509,504.96 
Premiums in course of collection less than ninety days...... 2,001,488.19 
Reinsurance receivable on paid losses...................... 326,756.24 
EEE OE SOTO ERE TTT 700,418.13 
Accrued interest and other admitted assets................. 888,008.57 
ME acwinuvas Shae casted enecenengereenessontercnetes $12,245,157.58 
LIABILITIES 

Reserve for losses and adjustment expense................. $ 5,244,167.00 
Reserve for unearned premiums........................+5. 2,776,851.17 
Ne eo a an boob eA NW hin'n'e ome ON GN 234,796.47 
ie ag ad aoe ed bao amw ede ieee pares 398,060.33 
eo 732,187.15 


$1,000,000.00 
1,859,095.46 


OSES O62. 6S SFOS SEHD ETE COD HE CEE ROOT Ge HOS B60 FBO * 


*Insurance Commissioners Convention Values. 


HOME OFFICE 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 


$ 9,386,062.12 


2,859,095.46 . 


$12,245,157.58 
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New Non-Can. Series 
Of Mass. Accident 


HAS ADDITIONAL FEATURES 





Rate Increases Found Necessary but 
Policy Provisions Give More Protec- 
tion to Insureds, C. W. 
McNeill Says 





With the interest of the accident and 
health business more or less focused on 
the steps being taken by the three lead- 
ing companies writing non-cancellable 
lines, the Massachusetts Accident has 
come out with a number of additional 
features which are embraced in its new 
series effective February 15. The most 
important difference has to do with the 
loss of both hands, both feet, hand and 
foot, or sight of both eyes, the company’s 
attitude being that an assured with any 
of these disabilities “shall be deemed to 
have sustained a permanent disability” 
entitling him to life time indemnity. 

Aviation Rider Permitted 

Keeping abreast of the times, the Mas- 
sachusetts Accident has provided for avi- 
ation coverage in the new series by per- 
mitting the use of an airplane rider at 
an additional cost. Waiver of premiums 
is another new feature set forth as fol- 
lows: 

“In addition to the payment of monthly in- 
come as provided under the policy, the company 
will waive the payment of any premium falling 
due within the period for which monthly in- 
demnity is payable, provided that the insured 
has been totally disabled for at least ninety 
consecutive days immediately preceding the due 
date of such premiums.” 

The company is continuing its hospital 
rider, has maintained that partial disa- 
bility indemnity be limited to one year 
but by rider an insured can get unlim- 
ited partial disability. Medical examina- 
tion and inspection are of course includ- 
ed on every case. 

Rate Increases Made 

Summarizing the advantages contained 
in the Massachusetts Accident new se- 
ries, Chester W. McNeill, president of 
the company, points out that the policy 
departs from the usual in the following 
instances: 

(1) Providing payment for total disability fol- 
lowing partial. (2) House confinement not re- 
quired, (3) Waiver of premium. (4) Aviation 
coverage. (5) Additional benefits while in hos- 
pital, if desired. (6) Level premium based on 
age of applicant the same as life companies. 

An increase in rates of 40% has been 
found necessary in contracts calling for 
a ninety day waiting period; 30% in- 
crease on a sixty day waiting period, 
and 15% increase on a thirty day wait- 
ing period. Proud of the company’s rep- 
utation as the oldest accident and health 
carrier, President McNeill points to a net 
premium volume for 1931 of $1,350,000, 
of which more than $650,000 was in non- 
cancellable business. In his opinion the 
New England territory in which the com- 
pany concentrates is the most healthful 
in the country. He has laid down a 
hard and fast rule that profitable busi- 
ness cannot be written in communities 
of less than 10,000 population on any- 
thing less than policies with a ninety day 
waiting period. 

It is learned that the Continental As- 
surance and Pacific Mutual Life, the two 
other leading companies in the non-can- 
cellable field, will probably wait until 
April 1 before making their announce- 
ments as to new rates, forms and rules. 
Both of them are expected to increase 
rates. 


MASSACCO CONVENTION 

The Massacco Agents Club, field or- 
vanization of the Massachusetts Acci- 
dent of Boston, will hold its annual home 
office convention on March 28 and 29. 
There are now more than eighty pro- 
ducers who have qualified on the basis 
of premiums collected in monthly pav- 
ment business to be members of this 
club. Twelve newcomers were recently 
enrolled. 


Auto Rate Situation 


(Continued from Page 35) 


month designated and that agents be ad- 
vised of such changes at least thirty days 
in advance of that date. 


Pressure in Missouri 


A steady stream of protests have come 
into National Bureau headquarters from 
Missouri agents, particularly in the St. 
Louis section. The Missouri Automo- 
bile Insurance Association tried vainly to 
have a Bureau representative come to 
St. Louis and discuss what that body 
considered an unfair increase. Later the 
insurance committee of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce started a study of 





Quick Reaction to New Plan 


There was no hesitancy along Wil- 
liam Street this week in getting ex- 
pressions of opinion on the automo- 
bile rate uniformity program an- 
nounced by the New York Insurance 
Department on Wednesday. In ex- 
ecutive circles it was felt that the de- 
merit feature had its good points but 
one company vice-president frowned 
upon the uniform observance of the 
new rates by both stock and mutual 
carriers. His reasoning was that such 
a step might be the forerunner of a 
new rating bureau exclusively for au- 
tomobile liability insurance in which 
both stock and mutual companies 
would hold membership. From a 
stock company standpoint he did not 
think that a bureau of this character 
would be advisable. 

In agency circles the lowered rates 
approved by the Department from the 
original National Bureau promulga- 
tion are expected to make solicita- 
tions easier but a demerit plan with 
10, 25 and 50% surcharges may have 
to run the gauntlet of strong pro- 
tests, it was said. The question is 
being asked: “Why not merits for 
good driving along with demerits for 





the careless?” 








auto liability charges independent of the 
Bureau’s statistical justification of the 
new rates which was based on experi- 
ence. 

In the meantime the Inter-Insurance 
Exchange affiliated with the Automobile 
Club of Missouri took advantage of the 
premium increases by running large 
newspaper advertisements which plainly 
said that it did not propose to raise its 
rates. Even the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
took up the cudgels for the agents by 
editorially interpreting the increases as 
a “cowardly surrender.” 

Through it all the National Bureau 
kept its feet on the ground, convinced 


W.L. TAYLOR PRESIDENT 





Heads New Midwest Indemnity of 
Oklahoma City; Reorganiza- 
tion of Midwest Bonding 

Col. W. L. Taylor, at one time presi- 
dent of the Federal Surety and long 
prominent in the surety field, is to be 
president and general manager of the 
new Midwest Indemnity & Insurance 
Co. of Oklahoma City. This company 
is a reorganization of the Midwest Bond- 
ing & Indemnity, and will have $400,000 
capital and $80,000 surplus. John B. 
Tripp, organizer and president of the 
original company, remains with the new 
one as fiscal agent. 

Authorization to write certain classes 
of business which the company would 
have no occasion to write, such as steam 
boiler and livestock, was eliminated from 
the new charter and thus the company 
was placed in a position to enter other 
states on a capital of $400,000. The new 
company will have practically a new 
board of directors, and Colonel Taylor 
has been assured that he will have com- 
plete management of the company. ; 

Colonel Taylor has had a long experi- 
ence in the casualty and surety business 
as a field man, as an executive of two 
Western companies, as head of the lia- 
bility and compensation department of 
the Massachusetts Bonding, and as 
president of the Federal Surety of Dav- 
enport, until a change in stock control 
resulted in his retirement. He states 
that the Midwest Indemnity & Insurance 
will operate as a bureau company in 
every department from the start. It is 
the only stock casualty and surety com- 
pany chartered in Oklahoma. 





that a standard limits loss ratio in Mis- 
souri for the 1927-1930 period of 79% 
on passenger P.L. and 91% on commer- 
cial P.L. as against a permissible loss 
ratio of only 61.5%, coupled with an up- 
ward trend in the average loss cost per 
car, made action necessary. 

Two other states where pressure was 
brought to bear on the Bureau were 
Kansas and Tennessee and in each in- 
stance experience justification was forth- 
coming from No. 1 Park Avenue, New 
York. In other words, a determined ef- 
fort was made to show agents through- 
out the country that premium increases 
ordered were not a matter of guess- 
work but the result of the driving pub- 
lic’s own acts as revealed bv the aver- 
age loss cost per car experience. 





Michigan Compensation Act Covers 
Temporary Jobs For Unemployed 


Government units which are helping 
the unemployment situation by employ- 
ing large groups of men who would 
otherwise have no jobs are good pros- 
pects for workmen’s compensation, a 
Michigan state labor official has pointed 
out. So far it is believed that little of 
this business has been written. The 
communities are legally liable, and there 
is a necessity for bringing the matter to 
the attention of officials. 

The Michigan official pointed out that 
the local government units, particularly 
the villages and townships, are assum- 
ing very large responsibilities in placing 
welfare aid recipients at work on public 
projects in return for the material as- 
sistance given them. In event of acci- 
dental injuries to such employes the em- 
ploying governmental unit is held re- 
sponsible under the compensation law 
and unless the risk has been assumed by 
some insurance carrier, very heavy ex- 
pense may follow for the taxpavers. 

The law is compulsory as it affects all 
governmental subdivisions but there is 


no provision as to whether such subdivi- 
sions shall be “self-insurers” or shall 
take out insurance coverage, either with 
the state accident fund or with private 
carriers. An accidental death, of course, 
entails a liability of around $5,600, as a 
general rule, excluding medical and hos- 
pital expense, while total permanent dis- 
ability may cost as much as $9,000 in a 
single case. 

Some instances have already been 
brought to the attention of the labor 
department in which employing town- 
ships have lacked the funds to meet 
unexpected compensation demands. The 
labor department has pointed out that 
the employers are liable whether a wel- 
fare worker is paid in scrip or cash for 
his activities. Generally a fairly liberal 
rate of pay is granted as the assistance, 
in the form of groceries, fuel, and shel- 
ter must be given, anyway, by the local 
governments. The statute at present 
can affect, besides the state itself, 
eighty-three counties, 135 cities, 341 vil- 
lages, 1,269 townships and 7,000 school 
districts. 


Heed Cost Warning 
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own creation, to the end that real and 
effective control of these material ele- 
ments of expense should result, the state 
would be obliged to intervene. 

“It was pointed out that self-govern- 
ment is better than regulation imposed 
by a superior power. Assurances were 
given that every help and assistance 
would continue to be extended by the 
«ioc for the solution of the prob- 
em.” 


Can Now Enforce Rules and Limits 


Superintendent Van Schaick makes a 
point of stressing that “not only have all 
of the important casualty and surety 
companies solemnly pledged themselves 
to the necessary reforms, but they have 
further co-operated to bring about con- 
structive changes in their rules of pro- 
cedure which will undoubtedly materially 
enhance the prospective economies and 
the enforceability of the rules.” He says 
further: 

“The pledges of all who have sub- 
scribed to the provisions limiting their 
expenses in the production of business 
are definitely made to the Superintend- 
ent of Insurance as a basis underlying 
his approval or acceptance of insurance 
rates filed with the Department. Failure 
to conform to the limitations imposed 
is warrant for the Superintendent of In- 
surance to review the reasonableness and 
adequacy of those rates and to act ac- 
cordingly. 

“For the first time since the acquisi- 
tion cost problem of companies in the 
casualty and surety fields has received 
serious attention, the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of New York is in a 
position to enforce the rules and limits. 
The co-operation given by the compa- 
nies toward the solution of this trouble- 
some question is an example of splendid 
public service.” Concluding he says: 

“The importance of this movement can 
be appreciated upon a casual examina- 
tion of the amounts involved therein. In 
the vear 1930 stock casualty and surety 
companies licensed to do business in the 
state of New York did a total business 
involving premiums aggregating $651,- 
561.406. Of this amount $137,803.566 was 
expended for commissions, $33.894,703 
was expended for other production ex- 
penses. making the total of production 
exnenses incurred $171,698,269 or 26.4% 
of the total premiums.” 





SALESMAN’S COMPENSATION 





Commission Basis of Earnings Held Not 
To Prevent Recovery; Michigan 
Supreme Court Decision 

Employes working for a commission 
are entitled to workmen’s compensation 
just as are employes on a salary basis, 
the Michigan Supreme Court has ruled 
in the case of Mabel Spero v. Heagany 
& Draper Co. and Continental Casualty 
Co. 

Spero was killed by carbon monoxide 
poisoning while in his own garage mak- 
ing repairs on a car he was about to take 
out to a prospect. It was customary, the 
court found, for the employer to allow 
Spero to take home cars he was engaged 
in selling, and Spero was endowed with 
responsibility for making minor repairs. 
On the morning of his death he had an 
appointment with a prospect and he was 
working to get the car in best condition. 
The court held that the case was not one 
involving the “going or coming from 
work” clause, but directly arose from the 
employment. ; ; 

Due to Spero’s income being entirely 
a matter of commission, the defense held 
that it was impossible to fix an amount 
of compensation. The company had re- 
ported his weekly wage, however, at $35, 
and the court held that the compensation 
commission was justified in accepting 
this figure in the absence of other show- 
ings as to earnings. 
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It's Not THE SAME KIND Or SAUSAGE MEAT! 


Two stores — 

They both sell sausage meat 
One charges 8 cents a pound 
The other twice as much 
But it’s not the same kind of sausage meat! 
In the insurance business 

It’s just as true — 

A cut price 

Is the surest sign 

Of cut quality! | 

It’s easier to make it cheaper 
Than it is to make it better 
But it’s not so good - 

For the man who buys it 

(Or the one who sells it) 

In the long run! 





THE ATNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 


affiliated with 


THE ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY — THE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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||| THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY (1) 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT—ALL VALUES AS OF DECEMBER 31, 


| 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 


SAVE WITH SAFETY 


ASSETS 


Real j Home Office Building and Properties , ress than , $ 
eal Estate | Real Estate Exclusive of Home Office 


First Mortgage Loans 


Loans to Policyholders. .... . 


) Tax Value { 


Property Sahestion) 
More Than Tw 
he ty 


Cash, Government and Municipal Bonds ............... 
Net Uncollected and Deferred Premiums, and other admitted 


assets .. 


Total Admitted Assets December 31, 1931... .. . 


INCREASE !N ASSETS, $9,500,488.24 


HOME OFFICES: CINCINNATI 


It is with pleasure and pride that we publish below, for the benefit of our existing and prospective policy- 

holders, the financial status of Cincinnati's great multiple-line insurance organization as of December 31, 

1931. Notwithstanding the past twelve months have witnessed the most marked period of arrested economic 

development this country has experienced, The Western and Southern has progressed and gone forward 
Conservative Investment Policy, Sound Underwriting and Unexcelled Service To Policyholders 

for vears past, and which the present management pledges itself to continue, are alone responsible for this 

and are our guaranty of the safety anc security of our policyholders’ funds. 


1931: 


LIABILITIES 
907,500.00 Legal Reserves for Policyholders .................--- $104.259,609.30 
“a py ng Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance ............... 653,348.98 
2891.006.82 Taxes (1932) and Incurred Unpresented Items... .... . . 1,696,444.82 
6.879.918.94 Capital OE POE ET ee ee eee ee $10.000,000.00 
14.339.007.85 a, PEE Re er ree ree 8,251,779.14 
Total Capital and Surplus (additional protection for policy- 
3.488.315.10 ED a. &. 8a wrasins bass eek ates canon ee eeoes.2 18.251.779.14 
$124,861,182.24 Ws 86s eta catalehen eeeeke ehh Ee . . .$124,861,182.24 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $765,540,996.00 


Increase Over 1930 in Insurance in Force $12,106.883.00 
Annual Rates for $1,000: 











Life insurance written on all ages from birth to - ie ' and for -” cons enasmow |) sons | ramseun || aces | encmum || sons | ceasucw ff aces | racsaun 
amount up to $100,000; premiums can be paid weekly, monthly, quarterly, 10 ©1067 || 20 | 1300 |} 29 | 1637 | 38 | 21.78 || 47 | 30.80 
semi-annually or annually, at the convenience of the insured. 1110.85 21 13.31 30 | 1681 || 39 | 2255 || 48 | 32.16 

h ftheC for its like voli th 12; 11.05 |} 22 | 13.63 || 31 | 17.35 || 40 | 23.37 || 49 | 33.60 

The present premium rates of the Company for its life po icies are among the 13 11.25 23 13.98 32 17.89 41 24.23 so | 35.15 

. is | 11.46 |] 24 | 1434 |) 33 | 1846 |} 42 | 25.17 |} 51 | 3681 
lowest guaranteed premium rates ever offered. ei cetail unnami aed se! oii 

Protection to policyholders at lowest cost to them is our constant endeavor. 16 | 11.93 || 26 | 15.10 |} 35 | 19.70 |} 44 | 27.22 |] 53 | 10.41 

iz | 1217 |} 27 | 15.50 |} 36 | 2036 |} 45 | 2833 j] 54 | 42.38 

These policies are issued in multiples of $1,000 and contain guaranteed cash, 1g | 12.44 |} 28 | 15.92 7 | 21.04 |] 46 | 2051 | 55 | 44.47 


loan, paid-up and extended values. 


= 


3] THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY {3} 


Automobile 
Collision 


CLY DI F JOUNSON, 


sident and General Counsel 
JOSEP Aa (YMEARA, JR. 
ciate Counsel 
T.F.G ARDNE R, 
ate Counsel 

W masan C. WILLGING, 

Associate Counsel. 
CHARLES M. BISCAY, 

Advertising Munayer 
CH: ARI. ES WACHTEL, 

unager Mortgage Loan Department 

wis ws NZEL, 

Asntstant Vice President Mortgage Loan Dept. 
PAUL | VOLLMAR, 

Assistant Vier President Mortgage Loan Dept. 
CARL G_ PETERSON, 

Asfistant Vice President Mortgage Loon Dept 


MAL R K E M. MEEHAN, 
edit Manager Mortgage Loan Drpt. 


CHARLES F, WILLIAMS 


RICHARD A. RYAN 


19 12.71 





























SPLENDID OPPORTUNITIES are afforded in our sales organization to young men of 
education and ambition. Fifty-two weeks’ employment each and every year. Communi- 
cate with any district office. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS . 
All Securities Valued at Market December 3}, 1931 


GROWTH IN PREMIUM INCOME 


Health and Accident 


Plate Glass 


General Casualty 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS . 
All Securities Valued at Market Seiden 31, 1931 


R. A. RYAN, 
Vice President 
C. C. STAYMAN, 
Treasurer. 
E. S. RUNNELLS, 
Auditor. 
LOUIS N. REIF, 
Assistant Treasurer 
CARL H. ALBERTZ, 
Assistant Treasurer. 
ALLEN C. STEVENS, 
Assistant Treasurer. 
R. C. MASSA, 
Assistant Secretary. 
J. L. SAMUELSON, 
Assistant Secretary. 
J. J. DIERSING, 
Manager Regisiter Department. 
F. B. KUHL, 
Manayer Revival Department. 
J] BD. MOELLERS, 


Manager H. O Account Department 


CLYDE P. JOHNSON 


WILLIAM H. LUEDERS 
CLARKE C. STAYMAN 


CHARLES F. WILLIAMS, President 
JOHN F. RUEHLMANN, 
Vice President. 
I E. SANFORD, 
Secretury. 
SAMUEL H. SMITH, 
Superintendent of Ayencics. 
If. THOMAS HEAD, 
Superintendent of Agencics. 
JOSEPH D CASSIDY 
Superintendent of Agencies. 
CARL J. HOLLAWAY, 
Superintendent of Agencics. 
J. J. DOYLE, 
Manager of Publications. 
AL. WACHTEL, 
Purchasing Agent. 
A. O. PAYTON, 
Field Secretary. 
J. L. MORGAN, 
Field Personnel Manager. 
L AUREN SCHRAM, 


Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 


SAMUEL E. STILWELL 


JAMES D. McCRACKEN 


1929 .. . $573.064.61 
1930 . . . $992.172.89 
1931 . .$1,479,038.75 
Burglary Insurance 


Public Liability 


. $500,000.00 


OFFICERS OF ALL THE ABOVE COMPANIES: 


S LE. STILWELL, Ph.D. 


Vice President ond Actuary. 
C. E. ILIFF, M. D., 
Medicel Dircctus. 
EARL R. BUSH, M. D., 
Associate Medical Dwector 
RICHARD J. LEARSON, 
Assistant Actuary. 
D. K. CHENOWETH, 
Assistant Actuary. 
R. P. EDWARDS, 
Manager Ordinary Issue Department. 
A. J. BURKART, 
Manager Conservation Department. 
T. D. FAUCETT. 
Manager Ordinary Policy Loan Dept. 


B. DILLON 
en Clam Department. 
G.V. 


FRANK C, WILLIAMS 


HIATT, 
Assistant Manager Claim Department. 


JOHN F. RUEHLMANN 


2) THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN INDEMNITY COMPANY — (2) 


. $1,425,184.17 


Property Damage 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


WM. C. SAFFORD, 


Vice President Casualty and Fire Depts. 


CHARLES B. DRAKE, 


Assistant Secretary Casualty and Fire Depts. 


GUY W. WEAVER, 


Assistant Secretary Casualty and Fire Depts. 


WM. A. DOODY, 

Counsel Casualty and Fire Depts. 
N. H. BRETZ, 

Casualty Underwriting Manager. 
D. E. MURPHY, 

Fire Underwriting Manager. 
H. B. CLANCY, 

Manager Accident and Health Dept. 
E. J] JOHNSON, 


Cleim Supervisor Casualty and Fire Depts. 


M. F. LIVINGSTON, 


Agency Supervisor Casualty and Fire Depts. 


J. G. McGUIRE, 


Chief Accountant Casualty and Fire Depts. 


EDWARD S. RUNNELLS 
ARTHUR I. VORYS 


A co-ordinated program for satisfactory service and sound investment practice 


Total Admitted Assets and Resources of Western and Southern Group......... $126,786,366.41 
Our Life, Indemnity and Fire Companies Offer an Unexcelled Service to the Insuring Public 
INSURE WITH THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN AND FEAR NOTHING 
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